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Notice to Contributors 


Editorial Standards 

As a multidisciplinary journal, Administrative Science Quarterly en- 
courages presentation of concepts and methods from all relevant fields, 
without dilution. Authors should not avoid discussion of useful tech- 
nical ideas, but such should be explained in terms understandable 
to those in other academic or professional fields. Technical elaboration 
which would not be important to all students of administrative science 
but which is significant for readers from a particular discipline may be 
developed in an appendix. The implications of research for the under- 
standing of administrative processes should be clearly drawn. 


Preparation of Manuscripts 


Except in unusual cases, articles should not exceed 5,000 words. 

Because manuscripts are read by several readers, authors are asked 
to submit two copies and to retain another copy. The first page of the 
manuscript should bear title, but not name or institution of author. 
A cover page showing title, author, and position should be attached. 

All copy should be typed double spaced on one side of the page. 
The original copy should be on bond paper. Margins of one and one- 
half inches should be provided. 

Footnotes should be typed double spaced on separate sheets following 
the end of the article. Please follow footnote form used in current issues. 

Each table should be typed on a separate page. A guideline, e.g., 
“Table 1 goes here,” should appear at the appropriate place in the 
manuscript, and authors should indicate table placement on galleys. 

An abstract of not more than 125 words should accompany each 
manuscript. 

In the interest of uniformity, paragraphs and sections will not be 
numbered. Subheads should be avoided at the beginning of articles. 
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Victor A. Thompson 


Hierarchy, Specialization, 


and Organizational Conflict 


The combination in modern bureaucracy of technological speciali- 
zation and the older institution of hierarchy has produced an organiza- 
tionally determined pattern of conflict in modern organization caused 
ultimately by the growing gap between authority and perceptions of 
technical needs, these two elements of organization being largely now 
in the hands of two separate sets of officials. Specifically, intraorganiza- 
tional conflict, to the extent it is organizationally determined, is a 
function of (1) disagreement over the necessity of authoritatively 
created interdependence, (2) growing disparity between rights and 
abilities, (3) scalar status violations involved in technologically created 
interdependencies, and (4) differentiation of values and reality per- 
ceptions brought about by the controls over interpersonal communi- 
cation exercised by the hierarchical system, the status system, and the 
technical system (specialization).? 

Victor A. Thompson is chairman, department of political and social 
science, Illinois Institute of Technology. 


MANY elements undoubtedly combine to make up that particular 
ordering of human behavior which we call bureaucratic organi- 
zation, but two are of rather obvious and particular importance. 
These are the social process of specialization and the cultural insti- 
tution of hierarchy. A great deal of insight into these organizations 


*This article is condensed from chs. iii and iv of Modern Organization (New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., in press). 
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486 ADMINISTRATIVE SCIENCE QUARTERLY 
can be gained by tracing out the relations between specialization 
and hierarchy. Particularly, many underlying tensions or conflicts 
can be illuminated in this fashion. 

Modern bureaucracy attempts to accommodate specialization 
within an hierarchical framework. A hierarchy is a system of roles 
—the roles of subordination and superordination—arranged in a 
chain so that role | is subordinate to role 2; 2 is superordinate to | 
but subordinate to 3; and so forth until a role is reached that is 
subordinate to no other role (but perhaps to a group of people, 
such as a board of directors or an electorate). 

A role is an organized pattern of behavior in accordance with 
the expectations of others. Social scientists often refer to the pat- 
tern of expectations as a person’s social position—his rights and 
duties in a particular interactional situation—and his role as 
behavior appropriate to his position. 

Roles are cultural items and are learned. The roles of subordi- 
nate and superior (i.e., man—boss roles) are likewise learned cul- 
tural patterns of behavior transmitted from generation to gen- 
eration. We will refer to these roles in shorthand fashion as 
hierarchical roles. 

Defining position as a system of rights and duties in a situation 
of interaction, and role as behavior appropriate to a position, we 
will first turn our attention to a discussion of the rights and duties 
associated with hierarchical roles. 

First let us consider the role of a “‘superior’’—the superordinate 
role. When a person is designated as the “boss,” what does this 
mean? In the first place, it means that he has a right to veto or 
affirm the organizationally directed proposals of his subordinates, 
subject to no appeal. Furthermore, the superior’s rights include a 
near-absolute power over the organizational ambitions and careers 
of subordinates, such as raises or promotions. Although there are 
many promotional arrangements, nearly all depend heavily and 
ultimately on the kind word from the “‘boss.’’? 

*See Norman Powell, Personnel Administration in Government (Englewood 
Cliffs, 1956), pp. 395-398; also see Harold J. Leavitt, Managerial Psychology (Chicago, 


1958), pp. 259-262; Wilbert E. Moore, Industrial Relations and the Social Order 
(2d, ed.; New York, 1951), p. 143. 
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Hierarchical relations overemphasize the veto and underempha- 
size approval of innovation. Since there is no appeal from the 
superior’s decision, a veto usually ends the matter. An approval, 
however, will often have to go to the next higher level where it is 
again subject to a veto. Thus, an hierarchical system always favors 
the status quo. In a collegiate body, individual members have a 
free constituency to which they can appeal and get a hearing. How- 
ever, even in collegiate bodies (e.g., legislatures) there is some 
hierarchy, and so the status quo is also favored in these bodies. The 
advantage is on the side of those who oppose innovations (e.g., new 
legislation); the advantage is on the side of the veto. (Here we do 
not refer to collegiate bodies which are hierarchical creations such 
as a Russian Soviet). 

The superior is generally considered to have the right to expect 
obedience and loyalty from his subordinates.* Although Weber 
thought that the separation of public (i.e., organizational) from 
private (i.e., personal) rights and duties was one of the hallmarks 
of modern bureaucracy, bureaucratic demands upon subordinates 
extend to many aspects of their personal lives.* The right to obedi- 
ence is only another aspect of the right to command. It should be 
noted that this is the right to command autocratically and arbi- 
trarily, as Weber indicated. Although there are many superiors 
who do not supervise autocratically and arbitrarily, they neverthe 
less have the right to do so. 

The superior has the right to monopolize communication, both 
official communication between the unit and the outside world 
and communication between the members of the unit. The right 
to monopolize outgoing communication is often expressed by the 
insistence upon “‘going through channels” and bitter resistance to 
the use of specialist, nonhierarchical channels. The right to domi- 
nate internal communication is less often pressed. In autocratically 
supervised units, however, communication often comes close to a 

®Note the widespread reaction against the late Senator McCarthy's assertion 
that public officials owe their first loyalty to the United States, not to their 
bureaucratic superiors. For the same reasons there has been considerable criticism 
of the Nuremberg trials of war criminals because the command of a superior officer 


was not accepted as a defense. 
‘See William H. Whyte, Jr., The Organization Man (New York, 1957). 
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a restriction of communication to 


one-way, star-shaped pattern 
the superior-subordinate relationship only. 

The superior has the right to deference from his subordinates, 
the right to be treated with extra care and respect. What makes 
this right significant is that it is one-way. The superior has a right 
to be somewhat insensitive as to subordinates’ personal needs.® 
The ranking of roles with regard to the amount of deference due 
them is what we mean by the “‘status system.”” Although specialties 
are also status ranked, by far the most visible and virile ranking in 
organization is ranking according to hierarchical position. Thus, 
the status system of an organization corresponds very closely to the 
hierarchy of superior-subordinate roles. It will be discussed below. 

From these primary rights of the superior flow, logically, certain 
secondary rights—the right to determine the personnel of the unit 
and its organizational form; the right to initiate activities (set the 
unit’s goal) and to assign them (confer jurisdiction); the right to 
settle conflicts (make decisions). His power of command makes it 
possible for him to create nonhierarchical authority by ordering 
his subordinates to submit to the influence of persons other than 
himself in various specialized areas—the delegation of authority. 
In this way the propriety of specialist influence can be assured. 

The rights associated with hierarchical positions are cultural 
givens. Actual behavior associated with these positions will be 
modified by personality, any one person being more or less authori- 
tarian than another. Actual behavior may also be modified by the 
social process within the groups of people which compose the 
organization. Thus a superior may form strong affective attach- 
ments to his subordinates; he may identify with them. Having 
become their friend, so to speak, he will find he has assumed the 
duties of friendship, most of which are at war with his hierarchical 
rights and usually with his duties to his superior. In extreme cases 
of this kind, a specific individual may engage in almost no behavior 
appropriate to his hierarchical position; he may not enact his 
hierarchical role. It is not unusual in such a situation for a person 

®Moore, op. cit., pp. 183-184, says this insensitivity of superiors in regard to needs 
of subordinates is the cause of much trouble in organizations. Harold Leavitt says 
superiors generally resist the introduction of objective performance standards 
because they interfere with the superiors’ right to dominate the situation, to 


command respect, to rule the roost (ibid., p. 261). 
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so entrapped to be considered useless by the hierarchy and to be 
replaced. Perhaps most people in hierarchical positions find their 
roles compromised in this fashion to a greater or lesser degree. 

Above what might be considered a market minimum, the good 
things, the satisfactions which the organization has to offer, are dis- 
tributed according to hierarchical rank, hence status rank. These 
goods, in addition to money, include deference, power, interesting 
activities and associations, inside knowledge, conveniences, and the 
like. Because these goods are distributed according to status rank, 
and access to any rank is controlled by hierarchical position, these 
positions acquire great power even over those who might not recog- 
nize all the rights of the position as they have been outlined above. 
Likewise, these positions become great personal prizes as means to 
personal (as opposed to organizational) ends, and as such are the 
objects of a constant struggle.® 

The superordinate role is chiefly characterized by rights. If it 
has duties, they constitute the correlatives of subordinate rights. 
On the other hand, the subordinate role is chiefly characterized by 
duties—all those duties which constitute the correlatives of the 
superordinate’s rights. They are the duties of obedience, of loyal- 
ty, of deference; the duty to accept a superior’s veto without 
attempting to appeal around him (is anything more organization- 
ally immoral than attempting to “go around” a superior?); and so 
on. In our modern democratic culture there are demands for 
rights of subordinates—rights to personal dignity, to be treated on 
the basis of merit, to extraorganizational freedom from organiza- 
tional superiors. All of these “rights” are ambiguous because they 
conflict with superordinate rights, and this conflict has not yet 
been worked out in our culture. That is to say, the doctrines of 
democracy and liberalism which underlie our state have made 
almost no impact upon our bureaucratic organizations. The only 
nonlabor-union movement in this direction has been the attempt 
by some personnel people to introduce rudimentary elements of 
procedural due process into the bureaucracy; but because of the 
persistence of the old role definitions and the actual power of 

*For a discussion of the various psychological “goods” or advantages enjoyed by 


the person with superior power in a relationship, see John W. Thibaut and Harold 
H. Kelley, The Social Psychology of Groups (New York, 1959), pp. 116-119 
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hierarchies the assurance of procedural due process is problemati- 
cal in any particular organization and more or less dependent upon 
the personalities or connections of the people involved. 

Since a large part of the role behavior associated with hier- 
archical positions is concerned with deference or prestige, it would 
be well to take a closer look at the status system. Prestige has been 
defined as the invidious value of a role.? We have defined the 
“status system” as a hierarchy of deference ranks and seen that it 
corresponds to the hierarchy of subordinate-superordinate roles. 
Although positions can be differentiated without ranking, they are 
usually ranked.® 

Since a person's hierarchical position is a matter of definition, 
of defined rights and duties, it should be clear at the outset that 
any special deference paid to the incumbent may constitute a 
confusion of person and role. That is to say, a person may be 
entitled to deference by virtue of one or more of his qualities, 
but his role is not one of his qualities. A person is perceived by 
others, however, through his roles, his public or perceived per- 
sonality being the sum of his various roles.® 

The confusion of office (role) and person is a very old phenome- 
non; it was part of the charismatic pattern. In fact, status can be 
regarded as the continuation of charismatic attitudes and prac- 
tices. It has often been noted that people impute superior abilities 
to persons of higher status.’ Furthermore, this imputed superior 
ability is generalized into a halo of general superiority. Thus, 
persons of very high status are called upon to help solve problems 
of every conceivable kind—problems about which they could have 
no knowledge whatsoever. In public affairs, this halo effect of status 
requires high-status persons to speak out on all sorts of matters 

"Kingsley Davis, A Conceptual Analysis of Stratification, American Sociological 


Review, 7 (1942), 309-321. 

SRobert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure (rev. ed; Glencoe, 1957), 
p. 315. 

°G. H. Mead, Mind, Self, and Society (Chicago, 1934); Theodore R. Sarbin, “Role 
Theory,” in Gardner Lindzey, ed., Handbook of Social Psychology (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1954); Davis, op. cit. 

See Chester I. Barnard, “Functions and Pathology of Status Systems in Formal 
Organizations,” in William Foote Whyte, ed., Industry and Society (New York, 
1946) 
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from a position of almost complete ignorance. They are, therefore. 
forced to develop plausible-sounding jargons and propositions 
which come to constitute pseudo technologies in terms of which 
many of our public problems must be publicly analyzed and dis- 
cussed.! If, with this handicap, real solutions are found to these 
problems, they must be found by unsung “staff” specialists who 
must perforce solve the problems in ways which do not jolt the 
pseudo technologies too profoundly. 

It has already been pointed out that status has a dominant posi- 
tion in the distributive system. Studies with small groups show 
that high-status persons get the most satisfactions from such 
groups.’* Studies of military behavior suggest that high-status per- 
sons are more interested in preserving the system of status ranking 
than are low-status persons.'* Above a certain level it would seem 
that salaries are to some, rather large, extent a function of status— 
the higher the status, the higher the salary. In fact, it would seem 
that salaries operate chiefly as symbols of status rank.’* That the 
perquisites and conveniences of the work situation are distributed 
according to status rather than organizational need is common 
knowledge, and it has been argued that they are distributed in 
inverse ratio to need.® These perquisites also act as symbols and, 
along with other symbols such as salaries, methods of payment, 
clothing, insignia, titles, and the like, help to maintain the status 

"See Cecil A. Gibb, “Leadership,” in Lindzey, op. cit., p. 905. See also R. T. 
LaPiere and P. R. Farnsworth, Social Psychology (New York, 1936), pp. 308-309; 
and Norton E. Long, The Local Community as an Ecology of Games, American 
Journal of Sociology, 64(1958), 251-261. The pressure upon high-status people to 
speak out plausibly on a great range of subjects has given rise to a new and highly 
paid profession—the ghost writers. See Daniel M. Burham, Corporate Ghosts, Wall 
Street Journal, Jan. 4, 1960, p. 1. 

*Robert F. Bales, “The Equilibrium Problem in Small Groups,” in Talcott 
Parsons, Robert F. Bales, and Edward A. Shills, Working Papers in the Theory of 
Action (Glencoe, 1953). 

‘Samuel Stouffer et al., The American Soldier, I (Princeton, N.J., 1949), pp. 391 ff. 

“See Moore, op. cit., p. 125. Washington and Rothschild do an effective job 
of refuting arguments that the existing pattern of executive compensation has a 
purely utilitarian function in relation to organization goals. Compensating the 
Corporation Executive (New York, 1951). 

‘Fritz Roethlesberger, Management and Morale (Cambridge, Mass., 1941), p. 77; 
Victor A. Thompson, The Regulatory Process in OPA Rationing (New York, 1950), 
p. 323. 
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system by increasing its visibility.“° The amount of deference a 
person receives is made manifest by the good things others give 
him, and so, in one sense, the status system is the distributive 
system. 

We have said that a hierarchical position carried with it rights to 
a certain amount of deference. But the system of deference rank- 
ing, the status system, while it corresponds to the hierarchical sys- 
tem, is much more than a hierarchy of deference rights. These 
rights are owed by a group of subordinates, but a person’s status 
spreads its influence over a much broader area. Furthermore, the 
amount of prestige attached to hierarchical positions increases as 
we go up the hierarchy at what would appear to be an “abnormal” 
rate. The status system appears to have a “quasi-neurotic” charac- 
ter.17 This element of exaggeration in status systems has both 
structural and psychological determinants. 

Cognitive stability is promoted if one’s superior by definition is 
perceived as one’s superior in abilities.’ The subordinate’s self- 
image is protected by the same mechanism.'* The superordinate 
position and the person who occupies it are perceptually merged. 

The superior’s restriction of the subordinate’s freedom and his 
power to frustrate the subordinate’s ambitions result in hostilities. 
The hostilities are not compatible with acts of submission, and they 
create guilt. Consequently, according to Eric Fromm, they are 
suppressed and replaced by admiration.*° My superior is wonder- 

*See Barnard, op. cit. See also Thibaut and Kelley, op. cit., ch. xii. They equate 
the status system with the distributive system. 

*With regard to the military status system, Ralph H. Turner says: “However, 
through their charisma officers are generally held in far greater awe than their 
actual powers or inclinations warrant, and a lesser officer is often afraid even to 
suggest to a superior that his request is not in keeping with regulations” (The Navy 
Disbursing Officer, American Sociological Review, 12 [1947], 342-348). 

*See works by F. Heider, for example, Social Perception and Phenomenal Causali- 
ty, Psychological Review, 51 (1944), 358-374. 

*Barnard, op. cit. The difficulties encountered when orders must be taken from 
persons perceived as having lower status are well illustrated by interpersonal 
problems of chefs and waitresses. See William Foote Whyte, Human Relations in 
the Restaurant Industry (New York, 1948). 

*Escape from Freedom, pp. 165-166. On the ambivalence generated by the 
authority relationship, see also G. Murphy, Personality (New York, 1947), pp. 
845-846; and Krech and Crutchfield, Theory and Problems of Social Psychology 
(New York, 1948), p. 421. 
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ful, and I neither need to be ashamed of submission to him nor 
need I try to be equal to him in any way. If Fromm is correct, 
hierarchical status may be partly a result of “‘reaction formation.” 

Furthermore, the person as perceived by others is the result of 
his many roles. His prestige relates to the perception of his roles. 
Prestige is more easily maintained when there is considerable 
vagueness about a person’s roles—about what he actually does. On 
the other hand, a person whose prestige is based on what he actual- 
ly can do must constantly struggle to maintain it.*! That is to say, 
charismatic status rank is both more sure and more general than 
status rank based upon a specialty. Incumbents of high office are 
held in awe because they are in touch with the mysteries and magic 
of such office; they are “on the inside,”*? have “inside informa- 
tion’, and so forth. Since one knows less and less about the activi- 
ties of superordinates the farther away on the hierarchy they are, 
the more the awe in which he holds them and consequently the 
greater their prestige or status. Thus it is difficult for workers to 


impute superior qualities to their foremen because they know 
fairly well what the foremen do, both at work and away from work. 
The same is not true for men higher up.** In this sense, status rank 
is a function of ignorance. The hierarchy is a highly restricted 
system of communication with much information coming in to 
each position, but the amount sent out to subordinates is subject 
to the control of the incumbent and always limited, for strategic 
reasons or otherwise. There results an increasing vagueness as to 
the activities at each level as one mounts the hierarchy, and this 
vagueness supports the prestige ranking which we call the status 
system. 

Experimental studies with small groups indicate that stratifi- 
cation (invidious ranking) in such groups is positively correlated 
with leader dominance behavior and negatively correlated with 
leader membership behavior.** Hierarchical roles are simply insti- 

“See Norman Miller, “The Jewish Leadership of Lakeport,” in Gouldner, ed., 
op. cit., pp. 206-207. 

=Philip Selznick, An Approach to a Theory of Bureaucracy, American Socio- 
logical Review, 8 (1943), 323. 

*See Henri de Man, Joy in Work (London, 1929), pp. 200-204. 

“Gibb, op. cit., p. 899. 
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tutionalized dominance. The status system is thus seen as insepa 
rable from the hierarchy. Furthermore, groups seem to have a 
process or mechanism similar to homeostasis in biology. If one 
member of the group engages in tension-producing behavior, the 
others act so as to reduce tension.*> Thus if the rights of deference 
are pushed by a group's superior (if he “pulls rank’’), tension may 
be reduced by acceding to the superior’s demands. Communication 
blockages between the superior and the group reduce its influence 
over him so that the group must usually adjust to the superior 
rather than the reverse. Supporting this deference-building process 
is the cultural norm in our society that a person's presentation of 
himself should be taken at face value.** Thus, the role relations 
between superior and subordinates create a situation where there 
is almost no limit to the expansion of the superior’s prestige except 
the prestige rank of the superior at the next level. 

People vary greatly in their needs for dominance and for status. 
One would expect a sort of natural selection to bring into hier- 
archies persons with great dominance and status needs. Persons 
whose dominance needs are satisfied by mastery over materials 
rather than people will probably become specialists of some kind. 
Others may satisfy their dominance needs by identifying with their 
organization superior, thereby reinforcing his drive to dominance 
and status. Whereas specialists are always subordinate, a hierarchi- 
cal position always includes a superordinate role and hence a 
chance to dominate people.** Given the group adjustment mecha 
nism of homeostasis and the natural selection by the hierarchy of 
people with great status and dominance needs, the exaggerated 
character of the status system becomes intelligible, since people 
with great status needs can get just about as much deference as they 
demand if they occupy hierarchical positions. 

It has often been noted that there are few operational per- 

*Ibid., p. 901. 

*See Erving Goffman, The Presentation of Self in Everyday Life (Garden City, 
1959). 

“According to Eric Fromm, this fact contributed much to the Nazi's success in 
Germany, op. cit., ch. vi, esp. pp. 236-247. The elaborate Nazi hierarchy provided 
opportunities for domination and submission for many authoritarian personalities 
with their combination of sadistic and masochistic characteristics. 
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formance standards for hierarchical positions.** Incumbents can 
never be sure “how well they are doing.”’ This insecurity increases 
as one goes up the hierarchy. Furthermore, as one mounts the 
hierarchy, his activities have less and less specialist content and 
become more and more purely hierarchical role playing.*® What 
specialist content remains at very high levels relates only to the 
particular organization he is in and has to do mostly with its his- 
tory, its organization and methods, and the idiosyncracies of some 
of its personnel, clients, or suppliers. Thus, as one goes up the 
hierarchy, he has less and less value for other organizations.*® The 
result of these two conditions—lack of operational performance 
standards and lack of opportunities in other organizations—make 
for great anxiety. This anxiety is most likely to express itself in 
conformism—which means conformism to the wishes of the boss. 
The resulting neurotic overemphasis on pleasing the boss further 
inflates the deference system and modifies upwards the boss’ self- 
evaluation and consequent demands for deference. 

Prolonged enactment of a role reacts upon the personality.* 
People become what they do. Thus the deference accorded a per- 
son who performs a hierarchical role gradually modifies his self- 
characterization and hence his self-projection. He comes to feel 
that the deference is due him by right, that he truly is a superior 
person, and the deference system is further inflated. 

The inflation at the upper end of the status system results in a 
deflation at lower levels. Since the status system controls distribu- 
tion, the organization gives a great deal at the top and very little 
at the bottom.*? It has often been observed that at the middle and 
lower-middle reaches of the hierarchy, concern with status and 

*Moore, op. cit., p. 143; also James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, Organizations 
(New York, 1958), p. 63. Of course, a particular office may include specialist as 
well as hierarchical activities, and operational performance standards for the 
former may be available. 

"This loss of functions to specialists has been noted by many writers. See for 
example, Leavitt, op. cit., pp. 266, 269, 238; Moore, op. cit., p. 76; and Reinhard 
Bendix, Work and Authority in Industry (New York, 1956), pp. 226 ff. 

*See March and Simon, op. cit., p. 102. 

“Merton, op. cit., ch. vi, “Bureaucratic Structure and Personality.” See also 
Willard Waller, The Sociology of Teaching (New York, 1932). 

“See Barnard, op. cit. 
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the symbols of status reaches an almost pathological intensity.** 
At these points people with great dominance and status needs find 
less than enough to satisfy their needs because so much has been 
allocated to the positions above. The status system skews the 
distribution system. 

We have shown that hierarchical roles, as culturally defined, 
have strong charismatic elements connected with them. Current 
conceptions of organization are clearly based upon charismatic 
assumptions concerning these roles. It will be recalled that current 
formulations of bureaucratic organization (which we have called 
“monistic’” and Weber “monocratic’’) conceptualize organization 
entirely in terms of hierarchy, as follows: 

1. The person in each hierarchical position is told what to do 
by the person in the hierarchical position above him, and by no one 
else. He in turn, and he alone, tells his subordinates what to do. 
They, and they alone, do the same for their subordinates. These 
instructions establish the division of work, namely the organiza- 
tion. The authority to do anything is cascaded down in this way, 
and only in this way, by the process of delegation. 

2. Each subordinate is guided (supervised or directed) in carry- 
ing out these instructions by his superior and no one else, who, 
in turn, is guided in this guiding by his superior and no one 
else, etc. 

3. Each superior “controls” his subordinates in carrying out the 
instructions by holding them responsible for compliance with the 
instructions or with performance standards associated with them. 
The subordinates are responsible to their superior, and no one 
else; he, in turn, is responsible to his superior and no one else; etc. 
Thus all authority comes from the top and is cascaded down by 
progressive delegations, while responsibility comes from the bot- 
tom and is owed to the next superior and to no one else.** 

Moore, op. cit.; Carl Dreyfuss, Occupation and Ideology of the Salaried Employee, 
tr. by Eva Abramovitch (New York, 1938). 

“For examples of this monistic concept in organization theory see: Mary Cushing 
Howard Niles, Middle Management (New York, 1941); Marshall E. Dimock, The 
Executive in Action (New York, 1945); L. C. Marshall, Business Administration 
(Chicago, 1921); Paul E. Holden, Lounsberry S. Fish, and Hubert L. Smith, Top 
Management Organization and Control (Stanford, 1941); first Hoover Commission 


Report (Washington, D.C., 1949). 
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This monistic formulation is based upon charismatic assump- 
tions at various points. It is assumed that the superior, at any point 
in the hierarchy, is able to tell his subordinates what to do, and to 
guide them in doing it. That is, it is assumed that he is more 
capable in all of his unit’s activities than any of his subordinate 
specialists who perform them. The concept of responsibility for 
results assumes the ability or capacity to determine the results (or 
else the responsibility is merely ritualistic). The concept of unity 
of command or influence denies the relevance of the nonhierarchi- 
cal expertise within the organization; the hierarchy of subordinate- 
superior roles, the “line of command,” is sufficient. When these 
assumptions of superordinate ability are viewed against the back- 
ground of the increasing range of activities subordinate to hier- 
archical positions at successively higher stages in modern bureauc- 
racy, the assumptions clearly leave the realm of objective reality 
and become charismatic. 

The monistic concept has other weaknesses. It is unable to 
account for specialization. More specifically, it cannot account for 
the delegation of nonhierarchical authority. The existence of such 
authority is consequently denied or hidden by fictions (e.g., “staff 
only advises; it does not command”). Furthermore, the monistic 
concept asserts that hierarchical authority is created by delegation 
from above, whereas, as we have seen, it is a cultural item, com- 
pounded from the culturally derived roles of the superior and the 
subordinate. 

The monistic concept, since it is based entirely upon the insti- 
tution of hierarchy and completely ignores the fact of specializa- 
tion, naturally confuses rights with abilities—for example, the 
right to make decisions with the ability to do so. This confusion 
of rights with abilities results in the popular journalistic presen- 
tation of the actions of organizations, including states, as the 
actions of their top officials. It also encourages elitist interpretations 
of society. 

Hierarchical roles began to develop at times and under condi- 
tions when it was credible to think of the chief as the most capable 
person. Under these circumstances, vast rights became associated 
with the role. The belief in unusual powers of persons who per- 
form such roles—charisma—has continued in the form of the 
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status system. Although specialization has enormously changed the 
circumstances of organized action, modern organization theory, 
and to a considerable extent practice, is fixated on the system of 
hierarchical roles. The fact and implications of specialization are 
hardly recognized. 

In modern bureaucracy specialization is incorporated into the 
older hierarchical framework. Consequently, our problem is to 
describe and explain the interactions between specialist and hier- 
archical roles and the kind of order resulting therefrom. 

The behavior of people in organizations is purposive in two 
senses. First, this behavior must be minimally oriented to a com- 
mon (organizational) purpose or it would not be meaningful to 
speak of an organization. Second, behavior within organizations 
is oriented to personal goals. Consequently, we are interested in 
role interaction in the promotion of organizational goals and in 
the pursuit of personal goals. The first interest stresses capacities 
(abilities, powers), while the second stresses tastes, i.e., motivation. 

Activities and relations oriented to the objective, externalized 
goals of the organization stress instrumental considerations. These 
activities and relations reflect an institutional framework charac- 
terized by specificity of function and the norms of rationalism and 
universalism. They grow out of specialization and out of advanc- 
ing science and technology. On the other hand, the relations most 
closely associated with personal goals in bureaucratic structures 
stress rights or authority rather than instrumental considerations. 
These relations are characterized by diffuseness of function (in 
relation to personal goals) and particularism. They are the rela- 
tions of hierarchy. The subordinate’s obligations to his superior 
which rise out of his dependence upon the superior for the satis- 
faction of his personal goals (needs, satisfactions, motivations, and 
so on) are diffuse and ill-defined; and since objective standards 
governing the relationship tend to be absent (e.g., bills of rights) 
particularistic norms appear in their place (who one knows, man- 
nerisms, appearance, out-of-office behavior, and so on).*> The insti- 
tutional pattern of functional diffuseness and particularism asso- 

®See Peter B. Hammond, “The Functions of Indirection in Communication,” 


in Comparative Studies in Administration, ed. by staff of the Administrative Science 
Center, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 1959. 
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ciated with our hierarchical relations is older than the pattern of 
functional specificity and universalism associated with specializa- 
tion. Bureaucracy is thus seen to be compounded of the old and 
the new, of hierarchy and specialization. 

We have defined a specialist as a person skilled in a number of 
programs—fairly complex sets of organized activities of a practical 
nature. As problem-solving mechanisms, organizations can be 
viewed as a breakdown (factoring) of a general problem (accom- 
plishing the organizational goal) into simpler and more specific 
sets of organized activities until actual programs are reached. New 
problems for an existing organization are likewise factored. If this 
factoring is done in defiance of existing specialties (hence pro 
grams), new and usually unacceptable specialties are created with 
all their implicit problems of tension, co-operation, and co- 
ordination. Such factoring would not be freely undertaken by 
specialists and could thus be only an act of authority. For these 
reasons, problem factoring, hence the definition of organization 
structure, is being forced into specialist hands (though note; the 
hierarchical role includes the right to do this job and it is almost 
universally claimed as an “executive function” by writers). The 
overwhelming need for co-ordinated (hence co-operative) activities 
among specialists makes this development inevitable. 

Associated with the factoring of the organization’s goal is the 
delegation of jurisdictions (i.e., the creation of nonhierarchical 
authority relations). Previously we emphasized the principal sys- 
tem of authority in organizations—the hierarchy. The authority 
relations of hierarchy are the relations of a s*-perior to a subordi- 
nate. The superior’s right to command, however, makes it possible 
for him to create (delegate) nonhierarchical authority relations. 
He can command his subordinates to accede to the influence of 
another person in some defined area or specialty. He can therefore 
centralize activities or create interdependencies.** Since this power 
of a superior is not necessarily restricted by any formula or opera- 

*Nonhierarchial authority differs from hierarchical authority in the following 
ways: (1) it is more specific; (2) it relates to organizational rather than personal 
goals; (3) it can be withdrawn without destroying the position; (4) it is always 


subject to formal appeal; and (5) it is organizationally rather than culturally defined 
(i. e., it is peculiar to the organization rather than the culture). 
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tional standard, it is essentially political power—the personal 
power to confer favors. To the extent that this power is exercised 
in accordance with the needs of specialization, it constitutes a pro 
forma legitimizing of a technical reality, an official promulgation 
of a technically existing interdependence. 

Although the making of assignments—the setting of goals or 
purposes—is almost universally designated an “executive func- 
tion,” programs are for the most part activated by received infor- 
mation or the proceduralized flow of work, unless new programs 
(innovations) are called for. Although approval (legitimizing) of 
innovations is a superordinate right, innovation is actually a 
specialist function. Innovation is a specialist function not only 
because new programs come from specialist organizations and 
educational curricula, but also because they are suggested by the 
interpretation of incoming raw data, an activity which of necessity 
is specialist. (Particular executive positions often combine special- 
ist and superordinate roles.) The approval of innovations must, of 
necessity (i.e., if organization goals are to be achieved), be deter- 
mined by confidence in the sources of innovation and the order of 
their appearance.** If the approval is based upon the technical 
adequacy of the proposal, necessarily a specialist determination, 
the right of approval becomes a formality only. 

The adequacy of problem solving within organizations depends 
upon the adequacy of communication as well as upon the skills 
available. We have already pointed out that the interdependence 
of specialists is made more tolerable if communication between 
them is adequate, and this fact exerts pressure for developing 
specialized languages and useful shorthand categories for classify- 
ing large amounts of information. The relation between adequate 
and reliable communication and the tolerance of interdependence 
also exerts pressures for the creation of specialist communication 
channels beyond the formal channel of the hierarchy. Not only 
has specialization resulted in an intolerable overloading of the 
formal channels, but they are no longer technically adequate for 
much of the communication. Furthermore, these channels are 
notoriously unreliable because of opportunities and motives for 


See March and Simon, op. cit., p. 188; also Thompson, op. cit., pp. 303 ff. 
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suppression and censorship at each communication station (hier- 
archical position). Most problem-solving communication, conse- 
quently, takes place through specialist communication channels. 
These communication channels are generally not officially recog- 
nized and legitimatized by organization hierarchies, so that most 
problem-solving communication is either “illegal” and surrepti- 
tious or its existence repressed from official consciousness ((i.e., 
notice) by means of myths and fictions. 

Since problem solving in organizations is a specialist activity, it 
is a group rather than an individual activity. A decision by a group 
of specialists must be almost unanimous, and modern organizations 
try to make decisions about organization goals by unanimous 
groups.** In matters involving the personal goals or ambitions of 
employees, however, autocratic hierarchical decision is still the 
rule. Although group decision is an inevitable result of specializa- 
tion (hence interdependence), it is also a result of the perceived 
need for group decision. Thus, there may be and probably usually 
is more group consultation in modern bureaucratic organizations 
than the objective facts of interdependence warrant.** This over- 
working of group processes, the exaggeration of interdependence, 
appears to result from conditions within the hierarchy rather than 
from specialization.*® Since the hierarchy, by definition, is an allo- 
cation of rights rather than abilities, this emphasis on the right to 
be consulted, the right of review, is understandable. The relation 
of the hierarchical role to the decisional process is a relation of 
right (competency or jurisdiction). “Has everyone with a legiti- 
Furthermore, the more joint 


mate interest been consulted?’ 
decision is engaged in, the more the immediate superior will be 
called upon to settle differences, and hence the greater his influ- 
ence will be. When only single recommendations can reach him, 


*See Moore, op. cit., p. 124, n. 14; March and Simon, op. cit., p- 118; Gordon, 
Business Leadership in the Large Corporation (Washington, D. C., 1945), pp. 99 ff.; 
W. H. Whyte, op. cit. Consultants are probably brought in because unanimity cannot 
be obtained (Moore, op. cit., p. 124). 

*Note W. H. Whyte’s complaints on this score. 

“March and Simon say that the felt need for joint decision increases as one 
goes up the hierarchy. They feel that since the chief legitimation of hierarchy is 
co-ordination, the hierarchy is likely to see the need for co-ordination whether or 
not it exists (op. cit., p. 124). 
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he becomes largely a captive of his organization. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that the superior will see the need for joint decision 
whether it exists or not and that he may be tempted to create 
technically unnecessary interdependence by delegating authority 
in defiance of the criteria of specialization. However, in addition 
to the right to be consulted, and desire for enhanced influence, 
excessive insistence upon joint decision reflects insecurity growing 
from dependence upon specialists, which increases both in time 
and with elevation in the hierarchy. 

Although, in general, group decision can be greatly superior to 
individual decision as a problem-solving device,*! bureaucratic 
structure severely limits the effectiveness of the group process. For 
the small-group-thinking process to be most effective, a substantial 
degree of group cohesion is required. This cohesion greatly 
increases the ability of the group members to accept and back up 
affectively one another’s analyses and suggestions.*? It minimizes 
autocratic procedures and behavior which create tensions, dry up 
spontaneity and creativity, and attack co-operativeness.** Although 
many spontaneous, nonhierarchical, informal group discussions 
constantly take place in organizations, the decisions which commit 
the organization, the official ones, take place in hierarchically 
structured situations including hierarchically structured groups. 
Although attempts are often made to hide the hierarchical struc- 
ture in the formal group—decision process, to pretend that it is not 

“See E. L. Thorndyke, The Effect of Discussion upon the Correctness of Group 
Decisions when the Factor of Majority Influence is Allowed For, Journal of Social 
Psychology, 9 (1938), 342-362; and Thibaut and Kelley, “Experimental Studies of 
Group Problem Solving Process,” in Lindzey, ed., op. cit. 

“For example, see M. Deutsch, An Experimental Study of the Effects of Coopera 
tion and Competition upon Group Processes, Human Relations, 2 (1949), 199-232; 
K. Back, The Exertion of Influence through Social Communication, Journal of 
Abnormal Psychology, 46 (1951), 9-23; S. Schachter, Deviation, Rejection and 
Communication, Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 46 (1951), 190-207. 

“See Kurt Lewin, Resolving Social Conflict (New York, 1948); L. Cock and J. R. 
P. French, Jr., Overcoming Resistance to Change, Human Relations, 1 (1948), 512- 
532; D. McGregor, Conditions of Effective Leadership in the Industrial Organization, 
Journal of Consulting Psychologists, 8 (1944), 55-63; and R. Lippitt and R. K. 
White, “The Social Climate of Children’s Groups,” in R. G. Barker, J. S$. Kounin, 
and H. F. Wright, eds., Child Behavior and Development (New York, 1943), pp. 
485-508. 
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there,** the hierarchy is in fact present and all group participants 
know it. Consequently, because of hierarchical control over per- 
sonal goals, everything said and done in the group situation must 
be evaluated from the standpoint not only of its relation to the 
organization's goals but also of its relation to personal goals. In 
bureaucracy, ideas do not stand on their merits alone.* It is not 
only an opinion or an idea that wins but also a man. The situation 
is inherently competitive rather than co-operative, and, as Kurt 
Lewin has pointed out, competition attacks group solidarity and 
consequently the ability of the group to employ specialization in 
pursuit of the group goal.*® 

An organizational decision-making group is ostensibly a small 
problem-solving group and so all the experimental data concern- 
ing the latter are relevant to the former. These data roughly indi- 
cate that the problem-solving process goes through three stages*? 

-orientation (the statement of the problem, definitions, and the 
like), evaluation (setting up the relevant values and norms), and 
contro] (attempts to influence decision or solution). It is necessary 
to get agreement at each phase before a joint decision at the con- 
trol end can be achieved. One of the prerogatives of the superiot 
position in hierarchically structured groups is to monopolize the 
orientation phase—to define the problem (“we are meeting here 
for the following purpose’’). If the problem is thus hierarchically 
defined, the resulting decision cannot be called a group decision. 
Although in specific cases particular superiors may forego the 
exercise of this right, common experience indicates that the right 
is frequently claimed. Such a hierarchical statement of the problem 
will almost certainly have inarticulate premises relating to per- 

“For example, “brainstorming,” or the Harwold Group Thinkometer which 
allows each participant to press a button for “yes,” “no,” or “maybe,” thus not 
endangering his position in the organization with open discussion. 

“See Lyman Bryson, Notes on a Theory of Advice, Political Science Quarterly, 
66 (1951), 321-329. On the problem-solving superiority of groups low in self- 
oriented need, see N. T. Fouriezos, M. L. Hutt, and H. Guetzkow, Measurement of 
Self-Oriented Needs in Discussion Groups, Journal of Abnormal Social Psychology, 
15 (1950), 682-690. 

*“Resolving Social Conflicts. 

“See Robert F. Bales, “The Equilibrium Problem in Small Groups,” in op. cit., 
pp. 111-163. 
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sonal goals (or informal group goals), and this fact contributes to 
the difficulty of obtaining an effective solution. 

In a nonstratified group, positive and negative responses of 
other members act as controls over participants both in the direc- 
tion of goal accomplishment and of eventual consensus (true group 
decision). In the stratified (hierarchical) group, high status or pres- 
tige protects a person from group influence but increases the power 
of his own positive and negative reactions as controls over others 
in the group. The group must therefore yield to him. 

It has been observed in experimental groups that the perception 
of leadership (who is the leader?) is related to the quantity of 
activity rather than its quality.** Furthermore, as groups increase 
in size, a larger and larger proportion of the activity is addressed 
to the perceived leader, and he addresses himself more and more 
to the group as a whole. The process tends to become one of infor- 
mal lecture with questions and answers (with the familiar rimless 
wagon-wheel or star pattern of communication). In the formal 
organizational group, the position of “leader” is predefined—he is 
the person with the highest hierarchical position.*® Thus, even 
apart from the rights of his position there is a strong tendency for 
him to dominate the group process. 

In a group with considerable cohesion, ‘“‘questions provide a 
means of turning the process into the instrumental-adaptive direc- 
tion of movement, with a low probability of provoking an affective 
reaction, and are an extremely effective way of turning the initi- 
ative over to the other.’’5° Questions, however, prevent the asker 
from improving his status because the initiative is given to another 
and so are much less likely to be used in a competitive, stratified 
group. 

In the experimental group without formal structure, the idea 
man is most disruptive of group equilibrium and hence is most 
likely to arouse hostility. He is also most likely to be perceived as 
the group leader. In the formally structured group, the idea man 
is doubly dangerous. He endangers the established distribution 

“]bid. 

“See W. H. Crockett, Emergent Leadership in Small, Decision-Making Groups, 
Journal of Abnormal Psychology, 51 (1955), 378-383. 


"Bales, op. cit., p. 127. 
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of power and status, and he is a competitive threat to his peers. 
Consequently, he tends to be suppressed.*? 

These potential weaknesses in the group thinking process in for- 
mally structured groups raise the question of how effective organi- 
zation decisions are made in our modern bureaucracies. Four pos- 
sible answers suggest themselves, all of which are no doubt true to 
some extent. First, the problems taken up for formal group deci- 
sion may not usually have a high degree of importance to the 
organization’s success, and a de facto delegation of important deci- 
sions to specialist, informal group processes actually takes place. 
Secondly, it is likely that a considerable degree of self-restraint in 
the exercise of hierarchical decisional rights must be and usually is 
practiced.®* In the third place, it is possible that formal bureau- 
cratic decisions are not as effective as they could be.** And, finally, 
much of the effective decisional process in organization is camou- 
flaged by myths and fictions to give it an apparent consistency with 
the culturally sanctioned rights of hierarchy. 

Durkheim said that specialization as an adjustment to achieve a 
more satisfactory life involves not only a function which reduces 
competition but also one suited to a person’s constitution or 
tastes.°* Thus the organization must be capable of satisfying per- 
sonal goals. It is not only a distribution of powers (capacities and 
rights) designed to promote an official system of values but also a 
means toward personal goals.®® 


"Note the growing antipathy to idea men, to brilliance, that pervades our 
bureaucracies. The average person who will get along with others and go along 
with the system is preferred. See W. H. Whyte, op. cit., pp. 143 ff. 

®See Chester I. Barnard, The Function of the Executive (Cambridge, Mass., 
1938), pp. 193-194. He says the “fine art” of executive decisional ability is knowing 
when not to decide. 

“Note March and Simon’s contention that satisficing rather than maximizing 
norms are usually applied to organization decisions, and that the approval of 
proposals is as much a function of their source and timing as of their utility (op. cit., 
pp. 140-141, 188). 

“The Division of Labor in Society (Glencoe, 1947), pp. 374-375. 

*On this point see especially the works of Chris Argyris, for example, The 
Individual and Organization: Some Problems of Mutual Adjustment, Administrative 
Science Quarterly 2 (1957) 1-22, and “Understanding Human Behavior in Organ 
izations: One Viewpoint,” in Mason Haire, ed., Modern Organization Theory (New 
York, 1959), pp. 115-154. 
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The ability of an organization to satisfy the personal needs and 
motives of all its participants is compromised by the definitions of 
hierarchical roles. Job satisfaction depends upon the degree of skill 
involved, the variety of activities, the degree of autonomy, the con- 
sistency of the job with the individual’s self image, and the predict- 
ability of work relations. These elements of job satisfaction may 
come into conflict with hierarchical rights to assign activities and 
to supervise them. The right of arbitrary command may conflict 
with cultural norms of independence, and the right to unusual 
deference, with norms of equality and dignity. Thus, the self- 
images of subordinates are endangered.*® 

Within the hierarchy, the opportunities for job satisfactions oth 
er than the exercise of authority are particularly scarce, and increas- 
ingly so as one mounts the hierarchy, since the specialist element 
in such jobs becomes increasingly attenuated. Consequently, hier 
archical positions are more instrumental to other goals such as 
power, money, and prestige. With the decline in specialist content 
goes the possibility of operational performance standards. Since 
the distribution of the more formal and obvious personal rewards 
of power, money, and prestige is the prerogative of a superior, the 
satisfaction of such personal goals requires conformity to a super- 
ior’s demands whatever they may be. Thus “brown-nosing,” hypoc- 
risy, “false personalization,”®* are endemic in modern bureauc- 
racies and especially in those areas where the instrumental satis- 
factions of work (skill satisfactions) are not so available, namely 
the upper reaches of the hierarchy. Anxiety generated by the 
nonoperational demands of superiors and the actual dependence 
upon subordinates often expresses itself in a preference for 
“bureaucratic” practices—excessive formalism and impersonality, 
strict compliance with rules and regulations, close supervision.*® 

March and Simon summarize the observed bases of job satisfaction (op. cit., 
pp. 76-77, 94-97). Expectations of independence, equality, and dignity, being 
cultural, will vary from country to country. Their impact upon organization will, 
hence, also vary. See Stephan A. Richardson, Organizational Contrasts on British 
and American Ships, Administrative Science Quarterly (1956). 

“The term is from The Lonely Crowd (New Haven, 1950), by David Riesman, 
Nathan Glazer, and Reuel Denney; see pp. 303-305. See also Harold Leavitt, op. cit., 
p. 264, and Moore, op. cit., pp. 142-145. 

Anxiety has been defined as a vague, nonspecific fear resulting from threats 
to values basic to the integrity of the personality (Rollo May, The Meaning of 
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The full exercise of hierarchical rights results in autocratic rule, 
or “bureaucratic” supervision as the term “bureaucratic” was used 
in the previous paragraph. Whereas a person in a hierarchical posi- 
tion can be expected to dislike the insecurity of his own position 
and the application of autocratic practices to himself, he may be 
less sensitive to his subordinates’ reactions to such practices, may 
even need to impose autocratic discipline as an outlet for aggres- 
sions necessarily repressed in his role as subordinate.®* Many studies 
testify to the deleterious effect which autocratic supervision has on 
the satisfactions (personal goals) of participants.® 

The superior’s right to monopolize official communication can 
be particularly damaging to personal satisfactions or goals. As Lew- 
in has pointed out, denial of pertinent information to participants 
prevents a cognitive structuring of the situation and results in 
emotionalism, lack of direction, alienation, and conflict.*' Further- 
more, the denial of information, by concealing the relation 
between activities and the larger group objectives, denies the satis- 
factions of knowing one is part of a larger, important, co-operative 
effort. Although the hierarchical role does not require the with- 
holding of information, it does condone a certain insensitivity to 
subordinate needs. Furthermore, the strategic considerations sur- 
rounding hierarchical competition and the need to protect the 
legitimacy of the positions® counsel caution in the distribution 
of information, both to subordinates and to others. 

We pointed out above that the currently prevalent concept of 
organization, the monistic concept, was essentially a formalization 
of the institution of hierarchy. The monistic concept gives rise to 
practices and relationships that duplicate childhood to a consider- 
able extent. In monistic theory and somewhat less in practice, each 
Anxiety [New York, 1950}, p. 191). The values in question in our society are those 
related to social prestige or status. Status in our society is largely a function of 
hierarchical position; but so is loss of status. Consequently, acute anxiety is a 
normal condition within the bureaucratic hierarchy. 

“See Fromm, op. cit. 

“This statement applies to a society where expectations of democratic treatment 
predominate. Where people have been brought up to expect autocratic supervision, 
it would probably not apply. See Gibb, op. cit., pp. 910-912 

Ibid. 


“Leavitt says that equalitarian, multichannel communication nets are best but 


are seldom used because they conflict with hierarchical prerogatives (op. cit., p. 204). 
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individual in the organization (except the top man) is subordinate 
to a parentlike figure who instructs, reviews, admonishes, reproves, 
praises, criticizes, evaluates, supports, rewards, and punishes, 
thereby duplicating much of the experience of childhood. This 
denial of adulthood is surely one of the more painful aspects of 
modern organization.** Furthermore, we suspect that performing 
the role of the parentlike figure would be equally painful for 
mature, sensitive adults. It may not usually be performed very 
faithfully. 

The most serious impact of the hierarchical system upon the 
achievement of personal goals within organizations results from its 
appropriation of the definition of success in our culture. Since the 
time of the Reformation, success in Western civilization has been 
interpreted in competitive and individualistic terms of relative 
social prestige or status.** Wealth has long been a dominant sym- 
bol of status. As we have shown above, status or social prestige, 
with all its symbols, including income, has become largely a 
monopoly of the hierarchy in modern bureaucracy. Bureaucratic 
hierarchy has inherited the rights and privileges of the early char- 
ismatic leader and his retainers, the traditionalistic king and his 
nobility, and the entrepreneurial owner-manager and his familial 
protégés. Consequently, to be socially defined as “successful” in 
our culture, one must proceed up some hierarchy. To have public 
recognition and esteem, hence self-esteem, one must succeed hier- 
archically. This situation is painful for the specialist. Even if he is 
the kind of person who can satisfy his dominance needs by master- 
ing a skill rather than people, he will be denied “success” unless 
he gives up his specialty and enters hierarchical competition.® 
The converse of the hierarchical appropriation of success is the 

*See Leavitt, op. cit., pp. 264-265, and Argyris, op. cit., pp. 18-21. 

“See May, op. cit., pp. 215 ff.; also Abram Kardiner, The Psychological Frontiers 
of Society (New York, 1945). Since the dominant symbol of status has been money, 
“success” in America is usually equated with “making money.” See Irvin Gordon 
Wyllie, The Self-Made Man in America (New Brunswick, 1954); Kenneth S. Lynn, 
The Dream of Success (Boston, 1955); Richard D. Moiser, Making the American 
Mind (New York, 1947). 

“See Moore, op. cit., ch. vi; Riesman, op. cit., pp. 154-155; and Alvin W. 
Gouldner, Patterns of Industrial Bureaucracy (Glencoe, 1954), p. 226. 
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derogation of intellect, imagination, and skill so prevalent in 
modern bureaucracy. 

As pointed out above, the status system, which apportions pres- 
tige largely according to hierarchical position, skews the distribu- 
tion of personal satisfactions other than those related to work— 
such satisfactions as power, income, deference, interesting oppor- 
tunities and associations. This tendency is reinforced by the fact 
that persons in hierarchical positions have greater opportunities 
to manipulate the organization in the interest of personal goals." 
These opportunities result from the superior’s strategic power to 
satisfy or frustrate the personal goals of others in the organization 
unit, from his ability to control the flow of official communication, 
from his hierarchical rights in re subordinates (for example, the 
institutionalized plagiarism involved in the obligation to use the 
boss’ signature); and from the fact that superiors cannot practically 
be subjected to very close supervision by their superiors. The 
resulting maldistribution causes a sense of injustice within organi- 
zations and suspicion of the upper hierarchy (the ““management’”’).** 
This general sense of injustice reduces the willingness and ability 
to co-operate, thereby sabotaging the promise of specialization. 

This damage to co-operativeness is increased by the hierarchical 
appropriation of success. Employees of our modern organizations 
are culturally conditioned to expect promotions for good work. 
With some exceptions in professional specializations (e.g., junior 
chemist to chemist to senior chemist), promotions are defined as 
improvement in hierarchical rank. But the number of hierarchical 
positions decreases rapidly, and so opportunities for promotions, 
so defined, are extremely limited. Furthermore, above a very low 

“See W. H. Whyte, op. cit., ch. x and passim. 

“See Philip Selznick, An Approach to a Theory of Bureaucracy, American 
Sociological Review., 8 (1943). The office, because of its advantages, comes to be 
regarded as an end rather than a means. For this process in labor unions, see A. J. 
Muste, “Factional Fights in Trade Unions,” in J. B. S. Hardman, ed., American 
Labor Dynamics (New York, 1928). 

*Many people report this general sense of injustice resulting from the hierarchi- 
cally skewed distribution system. See, for example, Barnard, “The Functions and 
Pathology of Status Systems in Formal Organizations,” in op. cit.; Moore, op. cit., 
p. 184; Roethlesberger, op. cit., p. 77; Peter Drucker, The New Society: The Anatomy 
of the Industrial Order (New York, 1950), pp. 92-95. 
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level of actual operations, “merit” becomes an essentially subjec- 
tive judgment of superiors, despite the attempted quantification 
of formal performance-rating schemes.®® Futhermore, above very 
low hierarchical levels, the admission of new persons into the 
hierarchy is best described as sponsorship and co-optation. The 
crucial questions are not merit and ability in the ordinary sense, 
but the compatibility and loyalty of the newcomers from the stand- 
point of the existing ““management team” (“is he our kind?’’).7° 
The result of these various considerations is that many persons of 
great merit according to one set of criteria will nevertheless be 
“failures” in our society. Since they have been led to expect pro 
motion for good work, they will interpret their nonpromotion as 
rejection by superiors and the organization as a whole. As March 
and Simon point out, this feeling of rejection is less painful if the 
persons involved do not identify with the organization.” Thus, the 
definitions and structures of modern bureaucratic organizations 
are not compatible with a high degree of organization identifica- 
tion and resulting co-operativeness, further sabotaging the promise 
of modern specialization. 

The foregoing discussion of the relations between specialist and 
hierarchical roles in the accomplishment of organizational and 
personal goals provides a basis for the analysis of conflict in modern 
organizations. Concerning conflict in industrial bureaucracy, Mel- 
ville Dalton has said: ‘““Approached sociologically, relations among 
members of management in the plants could be viewed as a general 
conflict system caused and perpetuated chiefly by (1) power strug- 
gles...from competition between departments. ..; (2) drives... 

*See Norman J. Powell, op. cit., chs. xi and xvi; Moore, op. cit., p. 143; and 
Leavitt, op cit., pp. 259-262. 

See note 80, below; also C. Wright Mills, The Power Elite (New York, 1957), 
ch. vi. Since the operationality of performance standards declines as we go up the 
hierarchy (see Moore, op. cit., pp. 140-143, and March and Simon, op. cit., p. 63), 
the superior’s rights with relation to the subordinate’s ambitions or personal needs 
become more and more analogous to political power; the process of climbing the 
hierarchy or “getting ahead” becomes more and more a political process; and the kind 
of person who can succeed at this game becomes more and more like the political 
type. On this point generally, see Harold Lasswell, Politics: Who Gets What, When, 
How (New York, 1936). 

"Op. cit. p. 74. See also R. C. Stone, Mobility Factors as they Affect Workers’ 
Attitudes and Conduct toward Incentive Systems, American Sociological Review, 
17 (1952), 58-64. 
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to increase. . .status; (3) conflict between union and management; 
and (4) the staff-line friction.”’** Without in any way disagreeing 
with Dalton we view the pattern of intraorganizational conflict as 
arising from the interactions between the principal behavior sys- 
tems in these organizations—the system of rights (authority), the 
system of deference (status), the system of specialization (the dis- 
tribution of abilities) which governs the pattern of technical inter- 
dependence, and the system of communicative interaction which 
governs the pattern of identifications. We will discuss conflict 
under three general organizing topics: (1) conflict due to the viola- 
tion of role expectations; (2) conflict concerning the reality of inter- 
dependence; and (3) conflict arising from blocks to spontaneous 
communication. 

The newer specialties in organizations are usually lumped 
together conceptually under the name “staff specialist.” A number 
of upsetting relations arise from these new specialties. In the first 
place, they threaten older specialties with the loss of functions o1 
the addition of new unwanted ones. Especially is this so if the 
centralizations involved in the new specialties result from the 
exercise of the hierarchical prerogative to assign duties (create 
jobs) rather than from the social advance of specialization.”* Apart 
from such acts of power, however, the new specialty must achieve 
social accreditation before it is accepted. 

Advancing specialization upsets status expectations as well as 
vested interests in functions. Specialization, by giving a function 
to everyone, brings persons of low and high status into interde- 
pendent relations, thereby violating the status expectations of the 
latter.** 

The “staff” threat to function and status is particularly acute 


Conflicts between Line and Staff Managerial Officers, American Sociological 
Review, 15 (1950), 342-351. He points out that the intensity of the conflict was 
exaggerated because recognition of the conflict had to be repressed. 

In the following discussion we do not wish to leave the impression that we 
believe conflict, per se, is bad. 

*Dalton’s study showed only 50 per cent of staff people doing work related to 
their college training, thereby casting doubt on the validity of some of the spe- 
cializations. 

“In Dalton’s study, staff specialties were the new ones, and these specialists were 
much younger than others in the organization on the average. “Line” resistance 


was especially pronounced. 
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with regard to hierarchical positions low enough down to contain 
specialist content.”* In fact, the conflict arising from these new 
specialties is usually designated as the line (hierarchy) versus staff 
conflict. Since specialties eventually win legitimacy one way or 
another, they acquire authority of a nonhierarchical kind which 
invades the domain of hierarchical authority. In this way there 
arises a growing discrepancy between expected authority and actual 
authority which lies at the heart of the line-staff conflict. Mecha- 
nisms of hierarchical protection against this threat of specialization 
are many, but here we wish only to call attention to the universally 
adopted devices of derogating staff importance (‘line is more 
important than staff’) and of attempting to suppress recognition 
of the unpalatable features of the relation by the use of fictions 
(“staff only advises; it does not command”). 

Much conflict in organizations concerns the reality of inter- 
dependence (or the need for joint decision). As we pointed out 
above, part of this conflict is due to differing perceptions of reality 
between persons in specialist and hierarchical positions. The need 
for the new specialty, hence the new interdependence, may also be 
questioned by existing specialists because of fear of loss of func- 
tion. More important from the standpoint of conflict in organiza- 
tions is disagreement as to the need for new interdependence 
which arises when rights (competencies) are allocated in disregard 
of technical criteria. As pointed out above, one of the rights of hier- 
archical positions is the right to delegate rights (authority). Thus, 
it is possible for rights (e.g., the right to review or be consulted) 
to be distributed in a manner inconsistent with the distribution 
of ability. It is possible for competencies to be defined in defiance 
of the needs of specialization. 

The existence of the authority to defy the needs of specializa- 
tion, the possibility of pure acts of political power, creates the pos- 
sibility for interpersonal and intergroup competition for authority 
(e.g., jurisdiction). An ambitious person may bring more activities, 
hence people, under his jurisdiction and thereby increase his pow- 
er and status by two methods. He may contrive to get himself 
promoted to a higher hierarchical position, or he may get rights 
reallocated so as to increase his jurisdiction. The first method, 


*Dalton, op. cit.; Moore, op. cit., ch. vi. 
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being more legitimate, is less likely to arouse conflict, but, as we 
have seen, promotional opportunities are inherently scarce in rela- 
tion to demand and may not in any case be available to a particular 
person because of the sponsorship system prevailing in the organi- 
zation. Thus the second method, that of expanding jurisdiction, 
may be the only one practically available. Furthermore, if a given 
group of subordinates seeks status vicariously through identifica- 
tion with its superior and organizational unit, its influence will be 
in the direction of expansion of jurisdiction. Once again, as 
pointed out above, since the hierarchy is more impressed by the 
need for joint decision than are others in the organization, its 
defenses against attempts to expand jurisdiction are weakened, 
resulting in much unnecessary interdependence in bureaucracy. 
Since expansion of one jurisdiction often means the diminution 
of another, this method of increasing status produces conflict. 

It is likely that newer specialties are more expansionist than old 
ones, deprived as they are of the full measure of their expected 
status and function because of lack of full acceptance.” If the new 
centralization (specialization) is an act of hierarchical power rather 
than a result of the advance of specialization, expansionism prob- 
ably reflects an attempt to allay the inevitable insecurity associated 
with an imbalance between authority and ability (the right to be 
consulted versus the ability to make a contribution). However, 
expansionism may also reflect simply the attempt by a newer 
specialty to realize a full measure of function consistent with its 
technical promise. In this latter case, free interaction between the 
new and the old will eventually cure the cause of conflict, allowing 
the new to demonstrate its validity and hence the need for the new 
interdependence.* However, conflict arising from resistance to the 
interdependence resulting from pure power plays can only be 
eliminated by a redefinition of jurisdictions to the actual needs of 


*Dalton says that staff people have less chance of hierarchical advance and 
hence must engage in empire building activities. 

™JIt should be noted that specialist organizations may block this free interaction 
and thus slow up the integration of the new with the old and the adjustment of 
the old to the new for considerable periods of time. The activities of building trades 
unions are notorious examples of this process, but the same elements are at work, 
for example, in medical resistance to a redefinition of nurses’ roles. See Harvey L. 
Smith, Contingencies of Professional Differentiation, American Journal of Sociology, 
63 (1958), 410-414 
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specialization, or by defeatist acceptance of the new jurisdictions. 
In the latter case, any change in the distribution of political power 
in the organization (power which comes from the personal support 
of persons with power) will likely be followed by more or less 
intense activity seeking to reallocate rights of jurisdiction. In this 
way, an allocation of rights by arbitrary authority creates an 
unstable and potentially explosive situation. 

A common form of the conflict concerning the reality or need 
for interdependence is that which sometimes arises over the joint 
use of means. When centralization is undertaken to allow full 
employment of the latest specializations in skills or equipment, 
the minor conflicts from joint use which arise because of some 
inevitable degree of scarcity are not important and are easily 
resolved without destroying co-operation. The amount of denial 
and frustration involved can be shown to be necessary and thus 
acceptable. When the centralization of means is an act of power, 
however, frustrations arising from the interdependence cannot be 
made acceptable because they cannot be demonstrated to be neces- 
sary. Attempts to ameliorate the conflict by the permanent, full- 
time assignment of subunits of means to each client cannot remove 
the instability in the situation, disclosing as it does the fact that 
the centralization in question is purely a matter of right, of authori- 
ty, with none of the requirements of specialization involved. When- 
ever it is technically possible permanently to assign subunits of 
means, it is technically possible to decentralize. 

To illustrate our point, suppose Miss Brown is the subordinate 
of Mr. Jones and that she is his stenographer. The organization 
then decides to centralize stenography by creating a stenographic 
pool. Miss Brown is transferred to the pool but, to avoid conflict 
over the joint use of means, she is permanently assigned to Mr. 
Jones. Her technical relation to Mr. Jones is the same; she is his 
stenographer. Her authority relationship, however, has been 
changed. She is now the subordinate of Mrs. Smith, the pool chief, 
rather than Mr. Jones. The centralization was a pure act of author- 
ity. Only authority relations were involved. 

We should point out that part of the difficulties which arise from 
centralization can be traced back to the monocratic character of 
the hierarchical institution. We have said that activities are fre- 
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quently centralized to assure full employment of the latest speciali- 
zation in skills or equipment by concentrating demand for them. 
If the new specialist could be a member of several organization 
units instead of one, this centralization of activities would not be 
necessary. It is held that such multiple membership would violate 
the principle of “unity of command” and must hence be avoided. 
The reason it is avoided is that it is incompatible with the institu- 
tion of hierarchy. It would place the specialist in the subordinate 
relationship with more than one superior. He would have more 
than one boss. While a person can be placed in a subordinate rela- 
tion to several nonhierarchical authority positions, and always is 
so placed in modern bureaucracy, he cannot be placed in a sub- 
ordinate relationship to more than one boss. The rights of the 
superordinate role preclude more than one boss. The hierarchical 
institution is monocratic. Among the many suggestions which 
Frederick Taylor made, his suggestion for several “functional fore- 
men” for each operator was never taken seriously by management. 
Such an arrangement would attack the very heart of the institution 
of hierarchy. 

Apart from conflicts due to role invasion and the reality of inter- 
dependence, the system of communicative interaction also affects 
the amount and kind of conflict. A great deal of communication 
works toward a common conception of reality and the sharing of 
goals. Conversely, blocks to such interaction result in differenti- 
ation of reality perception and of goals.** The pattern of the dis- 
tribution of these blocks in modern bureaucracy produces a pat- 
tern of groups—clusters of people who, by virtue of frequent and 
free interaction, share goals and reality perceptions. 

The pattern of interaction is determined by the principal behav- 
ior systems in organizations. Involved are the systems of authority, 
status, and specialization (the system of technically necessary inter- 
dependence in regard to the organization’s goal). The pyramidal 
distribution of hierarchical rights tends strongly to create groups 
composed of subordinates and a superior with a wagon-wheel pat- 
tern of communication.”® The hierarchical control of official com- 

"See March and Simon, op. cit., pp. 124-129. 


*Under strictly autocratic practices, the pattern of communication would be 
star-shaped; little group identification would result. As the group composed of 
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munication tends to divide the organization into management 
(hierarchy) and employees (labor). The status system, with its 
blocks to interaction between strata, reinforces this division and 
both together alienate the group—‘‘employees’’—from the organi- 
zation as a whole. Shared goals and reality perceptions do not easily 
extend across this barrier. 

Hierarchical control of official communication in conjunction 
with the status system subdivides the whole organization into status 
strata. Although there are status strata among purely specialist 
positions (e.g., junior classification analyst, analyst, and senior 
analyst), and general status divisions between clerical and profes- 
sional and blue-collar and white-collar, the heavily emphasized 
status divisions correspond to hierarchical rank. Status blocks to 
interaction between strata prevent the development of common 
goals and perceptions of reality, creating some degree of alienation 
from the organization, strata by strata, diminishing as one goes up 
the hierarchy of strata. This alienation within the hierarchy 
is reduced by two factors. First, mobile individuals, expecting to 
climb to high positions, try to adopt, or appear to adopt, the values 
and reality perceptions of higher levels.*® Second, through the prac- 
tice of sponsorship, certain likely individuals at lower levels are 
chosen early and “groomed” for high management positions.*! By 
virtue of these various forces and mechanisms, the “management 


supervisor and subordinates becomes more cohesive, the structure of the com- 
munication pattern changes until it is difficult to tell who is the formal head and, 
in fact, most communication may eventually be directed to a person other than 
the appointed head—to an “informal leader.” When this development occurs, 
the formal head has accepted the obligations of group membership and has rejected 
his hierarchical duties and forfeited his hierarchical rights. 

See Merton, op. cit., ch. ix, “Continuities in the Theory of Reference Groups 
and Social Structure.” 

"See Mills, op. cit., ch. vi; Everett C. Hughes, Queries concerning Industry and 
Society Growing Out of Study of Ethnic Relations in Industry, American Sociological 
Review, 14 (1949), 218-220; Orvis Collins, Ethnic Behavior in Industry: Sponsorship 
and Rejection in a New England Factory, American Journal of Sociology, 51 (1946), 
293-298; Joseph W. Eaton, Is Scientific Leadership Selection Possible? American 
Journal of Sociology, 52 (1947), 523-535. E. L. Thorndike, Human Nature and the 
Social Order (New York, 1940); W. R. Kornhauser, The Negro Union Official: A 
Study of Sponsorship and Control, American Journal of Sociology, 57 (1952), 443- 
452; Melville Dalton, Informal Factors in Career Achievements, American Journal 
of Sociology, 56 (1951), 407-415. 
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group” is actually much smaller than everyone in supervisory posi- 
tions, and, in fact, it is customary these days to speak of a still 
smaller “inner cabinet” or “top management” composed of the 
head of the organization and his immediate subordinates. 

The system of specialization requires the interaction of persons 
whose specialties must be harmonized in order to achieve the 
organization goal. This interaction is restricted both by the dis- 
tribution of authority, hierarchical and delegated, and by the 
groupings formed by the official communication system. The 
superior’s right to be the sole source of influence over subordinates 
(“unity of command”), his right to be fully appraised of what is 
going on (supervision), his right to monopolize communication, 
his right to the loyalty of his subordinates, all restrict free inter- 
action between subordinate specialists of one organization unit 
and those of another. Reinforcing these restrictions are the 
demands of the individual’s immediate work group (fellow sub- 
ordinates and possibly his superior) that he share and give effect 
to their values and perceptions of reality. Although his status 
grouping may also interfere with communication with a lower- 
level specialist, it is our belief that this factor is not serious in 
purely specialist interaction.* 

Despite these blocks, interaction is technically necessary. And 
since no formal-unit work group or status strata could contain all 
the relevant specialties, specialist interaction must take place 
across formal-unit and status-strata lines. As mentioned above, this 
necessary interaction carves out specialist channels of communica- 
tion, and hence channels of influence, of a semi-illegal nature. 
More important, it leads to the sharing of values and reality per- 
ceptions between the specialists—to multiple group membership 
—and hence, perhaps to divided loyalties, doubts, and guilts. Inter- 
unit conflict becomes internalized in the individual. All these 
effects are likely to be reinforced by the specialist’s dependence 
upon specialist lines and channels for personal satisfactions of 
status and function, unless he is willing to forego his specialty and 

“We are arguing, for example, that a senior economist will have little difficulty 
dealing with a junior statistician in another unit who can actually perform some 


service that an economist requires. For the chief of the economics section to deal 
with the same junior statistician would be more painful. 
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enter hierarchical competition. Finally, we should point out that 

the dimensions of the dilemma of specialist interaction are quali- 

fied by the importance of the interdependence, by whether the 
interdependence involves functional necessities or only working 
convenience (e.g., the clearance of proposed new programs versus 
the installation of an additional telephone extension).*° 

The bases of intraorganizational conflict can be summarized in 

a few general propositions, as follows:** 

1. Conflict is a function of disagreement over the reality of 
interdependence. 
1.1. Lack of agreement about the reality of interdependence 
arises from lack of acceptance of specialties. 
Lack of acceptance of specialties results from lack of 
accreditation of specialties, which, in turn, is a function 
of 

1.1. their newness, or 

1.2. the creation of specialties by acts of authority in 
defiance of technical criteria. 

1.2. Lack of agreement about the reality of interdependence 
is also a function of differing perceptions of reality. 
These differing perceptions are a function of position in 
1.2.1. the authority system, 

1.2.2. the status system, and 
1.2.3. the system of person-to-person communication 
(the group system). 

2. Conflict is a function of the degree of disparity between 
authority (the right to be consulted) and the ability to con- 
tribute to goals. This disparity arises from 
2.1. Growing dependence upon specialists (a function of the 


l. 


process of specialization) while hierarchical role defini- 
tions change more slowly; and 

2.2. The allocation of rights (delegation) in disregard of the 
needs of specialization (acts of sheer authority). 


Jt should be noted, however, that trivia may have great symbolical significance. 
Much of the conflict in organizations has a trivial origin. 

“We should emphasize again that we are discussing only organizationally gen- 
erated phenomena. Conflict also results from extraorganizational influences such 
as the general social conditioning that shapes personality, conflicting group affilia- 
tions, racial and religious attitudes, and the like. 
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3. Conflict is a function of the degree of status violation 
involved in interaction. 

3.1. Status violation results from advancing specialization 
and consequent growing interdependence of high- and 
low-status positions—from positional claims to defer- 
ence, on the one hand, and the fact of dependence upon 
specialists, on the other. 

4. Conflict is made more or less intense by the relative impor- 
tance of the interdependence to the success of the organiza- 
tion. 

5. Finally, conflict is a function of the lack of shared values and 
reality perceptions (identifications), which are, in addition 
to personalities, 

5.1. A function of the lack of spontaneity and freedom in 
communicative interaction, which is 
5.1.1. a function of the resistance to penetration from 

without of the principal behavior systems—the 
authority system, the status system, and the tech- 
nical system (specialization). 
In short, conflict arises from growing inconsistencies between 
specialist and hierarchical roles. Whereas there are other bases for 
conflict, it is likely that they could be easily managed under a 
regime of specialist solidarity based upon the mutual recognition 
of the need for interdependence. 

The conflict between specialist and hierarchical roles has gen- 
erated mechanisms of role defense. From the standpoint of the 
hierarchical role, defense involves the securing and maintenance 
of the legitimacy of the role. Here we only wish to set forth briefly 
some of the mechanisms of specialist role defense. 

We have already mentioned that in order to claim “success,” as 
culturally defined, the specialist must give up his specialty and en- 
ter hierarchical competition. A person who chooses this course of 
action must adopt the values of the managerial group to which he 
aspires. This “anticipatory socialization’’ enables such a person to 
avoid the worst consequences of specialist-hierarchical conflict.*$ 

See Merton, op. cit., pp. 265-271. Conscious, opportunistic adoption of managerial 
values is likely to involve the specialist in difficulties with his peers who will regard 


him as “pushy,” a “climber,” a person “bucking for a promotion,” an “upstart,” 
and even a “renegade” (Merton, ibid.). 
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Merton has pointed out that a specialist not wishing to follow 
this path may adopt a sort of schizoid separation of his roles, main- 
taining his own values privately and relating himself to the organi- 
zation solely in his specialist or technical capacity. Thus he refuses 
to take any responsibility for the use or nonspecialist consequences 
of his advice, regarding such matters as “‘policy questions” to be 
handled by the “administrative people.” Much specialist training, 
especially of engineers, contains a liberal amount of preparation 
for such a subaltern status.*® 

We have also pointed out that specialists engaged in organization 
problem solving consistently evade official prescriptions in order 
to get the job done, especially in the matter of communication. 
This evasion of official prescriptions also takes place in the lower 
levels of the hierarchy where hierarchical positions contain a good 
deal of specialist content, perhaps mostly specialist content.** 

An increasingly used device of specialist role protection is the 
formation of local, state, and national associations of specialists. 
These associations compensate to some extent for lack of rights of 
appeal from hierarchical vetoes by providing a “free constituency” 
to which vetoed items may be presented.** Although some profes- 
sional associations may function as devices of managerial control 
of specialists (perhaps some engineering associations have so func- 
tioned in the past), it would seem that most of them severely limit 
managerial control by specifying just how their members may be 


*Jbid., chs. vii, xvii. Others have pointed out that technical specialists are 
generally easy for power seekers to manipulate. See Hans H. Gerth and C. Wright 
Mills, A Marx for the Managers, Ethics, 3 (1941-1942), 200-215. The specialized 
training acts as a blinder to other aspects of experience. Veblen referred to this 
phenomenon as “trained incapacity.” 

See Melville Dalton, Unofficial Union-Management Relations, American Socio- 
logical Review, 15 (1950), 611-619. This study shows that lower-level management 
officials and lower-level union officials both evade the prescriptions of their 
respective hierarchies in order to solve their mutual problems. See also Charles 
Hunt Page, Bureaucracy’s Other Face, Social Forces, 25 (Oct. 1946), 88-94. 

*On this point see Bryson, op cit.; Selznick, TVA and the Grass Roots (Berkeley, 
1949), esp. pp. 145-147; and David Truman, The Governmental Process (New York, 
1951), passim. Because ideas are not considered on their merits alone in bureaucratic 
organizations, it would seem reasonable to argue that these “free constituencies” 
are a necessary condition of organization success in the long run. 
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employed in organizations.® In short, they are devices for protect- 
ing specialist status and function. 

Where a particular skill is concentrated under one or a few 
employers (that is, in a specific organization), efforts of the skill 
group to protect its status and function are more effective, resulting 
in distinctive career groups and peculiar “problems of personnel 
administration.”” Examples of such career groups in government 
organization are: the Forest Service, the Geological Survey, social 
workers, police, firemen, school teachers, public health workers. 
Protective activities of such groups result in strong attachments to 
the careers and the organizations through which they are pursued, 
emphasis upon objective or proceduralized distribution of recog- 
nition (status), life commitments to the careers, a long-range 
program for the whole career, and the like.* 

Finally, we should mention that pressures for “due process’’ 
proceduralized protection of organization employees have special- 
ist rather than hierarchical origins. They originate both in the new 
specialties of personnel administration and in the employee associ- 
ations (whether they be called unions or professional societies). 

The resolution of conflict in modern organization is made diffi- 
cult by the fact that conflict is not formally recognized, hence 
legitimated. To legitimate conflict would be inconsistent with the 
monocratic nature of hierarchy. It would require formal bargain- 
ing procedures. Modern organizations, through the formal hier- 
archy of authority, seek an “administered consensus.”*! Conflict 
resolution, therefore, must occur informally by surreptitious and 
somewhat illegal means. Or else it must be repressed, creating a 
phony atmosphere of good feeling and superficial harmony. 


“Note, for example, how the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry seeks to 
determine the activities of the various specialists in mental institutions. The role 
of the social worker is defined in the GAP Report Number 16; the role of the 
“Consultant Psychiatrist in a Family Service or Welfare Agency,” in GAP Letter 
Number 259; and so on. 

"See Wallace S. Sayre and Frederick C. Mosher, An Agenda for Research in 
Public Personnel Administration (Washington, D.C., 1959), pp. 37-42. 

"The term was suggested to me by Robert V. Presthus. 
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Doris R. Entwisle and John Walton 


Observations on 


the Span of Control 


Data are presented on spans of control in colleges and small com- 
panies. It appears that sizes of spans are very similar and also that 
there is a small positive correlation between the size of organization 
and the size of span. Classical explanations of limits on span of control 
are reviewed, and an additional explanation based on clique behavior 
is suggested. 

Doris R. Entwisle is a postdoctoral fellow of the social science re- 
search council, department of education; John Walton is chairman of 
the department of education, The Johns Hopkins University. 


THE concept of span of control is an ancient one in administra- 
tion—certainly as far back as there are written records, military 
organizations have implemented it. Their actions probably 
stemmed not from any theoretical convictions but rather from a 
familiar and intuitive belief that a tight span of control would 
weld an organization into a mobile and effective body. Sir Ian 
Hamilton is credited with directing attention to the principle 
involved in span of control and with pointing out the generality 
of its application.’ Following Hamilton, others have used this prin- 


I. Hamilton, The Soul and Body of an Army (London, 1921), p. 229. 
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ciple to analyze public institutions.? Only very recently have 
empirical studies of business organizations been conducted to 
ascertain actual spans of control,® or to verify what might be 
regarded as the attractive conjecture that spans are “constant.” 
Persons interested in educational administration have often 
alluded to spans of control, but data on spans in educational insti- 
tutions are scarce.* Because of this scarcity, we decided to collect 
some data from educational organizations, and simultaneously to 
collect comparative data from other types of organizations, so that 
the educational data could be placed in a larger context.® 


THE SURVEY 


Three sets of organizations were sampled: twenty small busi- 
nesses (100 to 1,000 employees), twenty colleges or universities, and 
twenty automobile dealers. The presidents or heads of the sixty 
organizations were questioned by mail. Letters individually pre- 
pared and personally addressed asked them to fill out an enclosed 
data sheet to show the number of persons one level below them 
(their span of control), the number of persons two levels below 
them, and also the number of other persons who had direct access 
to them. Although the data sheet outlined a truncated skeleton of 
an organization chart, the chart was left as unstructured as possi- 
ble, and recipients were strongly urged to alter the sheet as much 
as needed to represent their individual positions. This was done 
in order that the administrators have an opportunity to report 
special organizational arrangements and the existence of informal 


*See esp. L. Urwick, “Organization as a Technical Problem,” and V. A. Graicunas, 
“Relationship in Organization,” in L. Gulick and L. Urwick, eds., Papers on the 
Science of Administration (New York, 1937). More recently L. Urwick has discussed 
the matter in The Manager’s Span of Control, Harvard Business Review, 34 (1956), 
39-47, and in The Span of Control—Some Facts about the Fables, Advanced Man- 
agement, 21 (1956), 5-15. 

°E. Dale, Planning and Developing the Company Organization Structure, (Amer- 
ican Management Association Research Report No. 20; New York, 1952), pp. 57-59. 

*H. J. Schroeder, “Spans of Responsibility: An Evaluation of the Organization 
of Selected Institutions of Higher Education” (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Maryland, 1951). 

‘While part of tnis work was being done, D. Entwisle held a national fellowship 
from Pi Lambda Theta. 
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organization. In some cases the organization chart appearing on 
the data sheet was revised rather extensively by the respondents. 
The degree to which the returned charts reflect informal organi- 
zation is unknown. 

The response was better than usual for a mail survey, for heads 
of all twenty colleges and of fourteen manufacturing companies 
replied.* The response of the automobile dealers was much lower 
(eight, or 40 per cent); therefore their responses are not included. 
The twenty colleges constitute virtually a 100 per cent sample of 
colleges within a 100-mile radius of Baltimore, Maryland. The 
twenty manufacturing businesses were randomly selected from a 
list prepared by the Maryland Department of Labor and Industry 
of Baltimore manufacturers employing over 100 persons. 

It should be noted that this survey deals principally with the 
position of chief executive, and with other positions only to the 
extent that they relate to the chief executive position. 


RESULTS 


The main findings of the survey are shown in Table 1. The 
medians of the two distributions of size of spans do not differ 
greatly, and perhaps this can best be appreciated by noting the 


Table 7. Spans of control in colleges and small companies. 


> et F ses 


Ww 


Size of span 
No. of companies 
No. of colleges 


95 per cent confidence intervals we can assign to each median.? 
The 95 per cent confidence belt for the median of spans of contro] 
in colleges extends from five to seven inclusive, while the same 
belt for companies extends from four to seven.§ Although these 
samples suggest that with a sufficiently large number of observa- 


*See, for example, C. A. Moser, Survey Methods in Social Investigation (London, 
1958), p. 179. 

"K. R. Nair, Table of Confidence Interval for the Median in Samples from any 
Continuous Population. Sankhya, 4 (1940), 551-558. 

*Nonparametric statistics are used because of the obvious lack of normality in 
the sample distributions, and also because these data are most likely to constitute 
an ordinal rather than an interval scale. 
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tions, spans for companies might turn out to be a little smaller 
than spans for colleges, the difference is probably rather slight. 
Two businesses report spans of less than four, while no college 
does. 

Before discussing results further, we must digress briefly to con- 
sider the problem posed by incomplete returns from the com- 
panies. The six nonrespondent companies were smaller in size 
than the fourteen respondents (average of 155 instead of the 225 
employees in the sample responding), but types of business were 
comparable (two clothing manufacturers did not reply, but three 
did; two metal-working firms did not reply, but three did; and so 
on). The sample replying does not differ in any obvious ways 
except size from the sample not replying. The rank-order correla- 
tion between size of company and size of span is small and positive 
(0.25), suggesting that the nonrespondents, being smaller on the 
average, might have smaller spans of control.* On the whole, there 
is little reason to suspect bias in the sample. but this possibility 
should not be entirely dismissed. Companies with larger spans 
might be less apt to reply because a more complicated chain of 
command would make replying more difficult. If this bias does 
exist, it would tend to make colleges and companies more alike, 
however, and so not change our conclusions. 

The colleges sampled were extremely heterogeneous in size, 
budget, educational aims, age, and the like. There are large uni- 
versities with many divisions, and small, sectarian, liberal-arts col- 
leges. It is all the more striking, on this account, t ote a modal 
span of five, the number so often advocated. (The span of 31, listed 
in Table 1, was reported from one of the smaller colleges.) When 
size of college (estimated by enrollment) is correlated with size of 
span, a rank-order correlation of 0.40 is obtained (just short of the 
5 per cent level with 18 d.f.). Thus there is probably some associ- 
ation between the size of college and the size of span, although the 
relationship is probably a weak one. The data for computing this 
correlation, and also for computing the correlation between size 
of company and size of span, are summarized in Tables 2 and 3. 

*This correlation is not significantly different from zero (d.f£=—12) at the 5 per 


cent level, if only this sample is considered. But work by Dale, to be discussed, 
suggests that a genuine positive correlation exists. 
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Table 2. Size of company and number in span of control. 


Rankin No. of persons 


No. of employees size in span 
701 1 4 
349 2 7 
266 3 4 
250 4 20 
233 5 7 
200 6 5 
190 7 6 
182 8 2 
a 11 5 


If one chose to compute the rank-order correlation between size 
of college as estimated by size of staff (rather than by size of enroll- 
ment as we did), the correlation is slightly larger (0.45) but again 
does not change our conclusions. 

Data concerning the number of persons two levels down from 
are fragmenta- 


the top executive—the secondary span of control 
ry, because some of the respondents did not provide this informa- 
tion. On the data sheet we requested that the chief executive show 
the number of people responsible to persons in his primary span 
of control. The number of persons two levels down, in the sec- 
ondary span, ranged from zero to sixty, and in several instances the 
number of persons embraced by the secondary span was smaller 
than the number in the primary span. Thus many of the organiza- 
tions questioned appear to use a form of organizational structure 
that is not even roughly pyramidal, although the data sheets in 
some instances were ambiguous concerning the secondary span. 
Also it should be noted that some persons in the primary span of 
control, say an alumni secretary, may not have, or need, sub- 
ordinates. Truncation after the primary span of control may repre- 
sent adaptation to unique organizational needs in these instances. 


ns 
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Table 3. Size of college and number in span of control. 


Rank by No. of persons 


No. on staff* Enrollment enrollment in span 
th, « 16301 1 5 
abc Gm a. 4408 6 4 
4227 7 5 
3570 8 5 
79. 1345 11 5 
75 1261 12 7 
108 . » 925 14 31 
58 614 15.5 5 
614 15.5 9 
. 423 18 6 
48 347 19 5 
20 136 20 5 


Similarly in the small business, a comptroller may supervise only 
one or two persons, although he is one of four or five persons in 
the primary span of control. 

We also requested that top executives list persons other than 
those in the primary and secondary spans of control—persons 
whom they would consider outside either span of control but with 
whom they had frequent contact. In several cases it was stated: “It 
is impossible to guess at how many persons have direct contact 
with me,” or “I make it a point to see any individual in the organi- 
zation who wants to see me.’ Apparently the number of persons 
having some contact with a president may bear little relation to 
the numbers of persons in the primary or secondary spans of 
control. 


e 

n 

n 

.- *Includes some duplicate appointments and part-time employees. 
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Several reasons would lead one to suspect that spans of colleges 
would exceed spans of companies. The mores of colleges would 
be expected to encourage informality and accessibility to the chief 
executive over businesslike efficiency. That spans of colleges seem 
only slightly to exceed manufacturing businesses is therefore sur- 
prising, and was certainly unanticipated. Furthermore it will soon 
be made clear that even this slight excess may be an overstatement. 

There is some difficulty in deciding just which companies should 
be compared with the colleges. What size college should be 
matched with a company employing 1,000 persons, for instance. 
Up to this point we have been comparing colleges with companies 
whose average number of employees is 225. The average number 
on the staffs of the colleges is 429, but this average is too large 
since it includes an unknown number of duplicate appointments 
and part-time employees. Also, clearly a college employing 1,000 
persons is “larger’’ than a company employing 1,000 persons, 
because a college deals with “animate products,” who somehow 
also demand inclusion in the ultimate spans of control. We decided 
to collect data on companies employing between 100 and 1,000 
persons because they comprised the only local group large enough 
to sample. Fortunately, too, Dale had previously surveyed large 
companies (over 5,000 employees) and medium-sized companies 
(1,000 to 5,000 employees), so our survey of small companies (100 
to 1,000 employees) supplements his work.!° He found a median 
span between eight and nine for large companies, and a median 
span between six and seven for medium companies. When his data 
are considered along with the small positive correlations we 
observed between size of organization and size of span for both 
companies and colleges, it seems that a genuine positive relation 
between size of organization and size of span exists. Sheer size, 
then, rather than functional orientation may be the predominant 
factor in determining size of span. Dale’s results re-emphasize the 
conclusion that spans in colleges are not greater than spans in 
businesses, for the conclusion remains valid if one compares the 
college sample with either of his samples. 

In summary, results of the present survey, together with results 


“Dale, op. cit. 
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of Dale’s earlier surveys, suggest that spans are not constant, but 
increase slowly as the size of the organization increases. The type 
of organization does not appear to affect the size of span, although 
admittedly data on this point are very limited. 


DISCUSSION 


Since so many reasons can be adduced to predict larger spans 
in colleges than businesses, the observed equality invites specula- 
tion. Also, that spans increase so slowly (from about five to about 
eight) as size of organization increases more than twenty-five-fold 
(from an average of 225 to over 5,000 employees) only mildly 
weakens the notion that spans are constant. As a matter of fact, 
over a wide range they appear to be almost constant. What forces 
bring this about? 

The classical explanations for limits on the span of control 
are two: span of attention, and multiplication of intragroup 
combinations. 


Span of Attention 

Briefly, this explanation holds that a person is psychologically 
incapable of attending to more than about seven items at once. An 
administrator should therefore keep the number of persons in his 
span of control within this attention span, or below. The psycho- 
logical literature fairly bulges with experiments that can be cited 
in support of this explanation,"’ and Miller’s information-theory 
rationale, which postdates the explanation, states the thesis with 
elegance and conviction.'* Nevertheless, the explanation is weak- 
ened because the isomorphism between the psychological labora- 
tory and the executive's suite is far from complete: the psycho- 
logical work refers to momentary attention, and it would seem 
unlikely that an executive would be faced with all his subordi- 
nates demanding his attention at the same time. The span of 
attention is probably a contributing factor toward limiting the 
span of control, but it seems unlikely that it is the only factor. 


™R. S. Woodworth and H. Schlosberg, Experimental Psychology (New York, 
1954), esp. pp. 90 ff. 

#G. A. Miller, The Magical Number Seven; plus or minus Two: Some Limits 
on our Capacity for Processing Information, Psychological Review, 63 (1956), 81-97. 
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Group Combinations 

This is a more complicated concept, but the basic idea is that 
the larger the span, the more possibilities there are for forming 
subgroups, each presenting the chief with unique social inter- 
actions.'* The chief must deal with individuals in the span, plus 
all possible combinations in twos, threes, and so on of members, 
with each combination a distinct social unit. With a span of three, 
for example, a chief deals with three separate individuals (three 
relationships), plus three groups of two (three more relationships), 
plus one group of three (one relationship). Thus three subordi- 
nates yield a total of seven relationships with others, and with a 
span of four the number of relationships with others jumps to 
fifteen. Relationships increase astoundingly with each addition to 
the span, and the coefficients of the binomial expansion offer an 
exact model for this increase. (As far as we know, this is nowhere 
else stated explicitly.) For a span of three one can write 

where the terms are respectively: one group of zero (to be inter- 
preted shortly), three groups of one, three groups of two, and one 
group of three. The first term (one group of zero) is included since 
it preserves the symmetry of the sum, and it can be thought of as 
the relations of the chief with himself. Decisions are often deferred 
because a chief needs to confer with himself, and in this sense he 
may “interact” with himself. 

When the binomial model is used to represent the group- 
combination explanation, it is easily seen that the number of 
relations doubles each time a subordinate is added to the span of 
control. Now adding a man to the span controlled probably adds 
more administrative load than the fraction the man is of the pre- 
vious span (if the span is increased from three to four, the new man 
adds more than one-third to the load). Indeed, one would other- 
wise be led into the absurdity of saying that successive additions 
impose relatively smaller and smaller administrative burdens. Yet 
the multiplication-of-groups explanation says that each time a 
man is added the work doubles. Although this factor may con- 


*%Graicunas, op. cit., p. 183 ff. 
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tribute to limiting the span, its impact cannot be exactly as the 
hypothesis implies. 

Cliques 

Both factors so far reviewed undoubtedly play some role in lim- 
iting the span of control, but another plausible factor may supple- 
ment them. This third factor stems from the dynamics of small 
groups and involves opportunities for clique formation. Although 
it is distantly related to the multiplication-of-groups idea, the 
clique explanation posits different causal factors. 

A clique can be defined as a group of three or more persons in 
which all members reciprocally choose one another.** As a span of 
control increases, more and more possibilities exist for clique 
formation; or, put another way, the probability must increase that 
a splinter group will form based on mutual attraction. This 
hypothesis leads to some realistic consequences in terms of admin- 
istration. No matter what size span of control we start with, the 
maximum number of possible cliques is the number of different 
groups of three that can be formed with the number in the span. 
With a span of five, ten cliques are possible; with a span of six, 
twenty cliques are possible, and so on. Cliques larger than three 
must include at least one three-man clique, so larger cliques do 
not increase the total number of possible cliques. The maximum 
number of three-man cliques for spans of various sizes is shown 


below. 

Table 4 
Maximum no. of cliques.” a 1 4 10 20 35 56 


The maximum number of possible cliques increases as the span 
increases, but the number of possible cliques does not double after 
the span reaches six. The likelihood of clique formation probably 
approaches unity rather rapidly, because if the probability of any 
particular members attracting one another is as small as 0.01, the 
probability is 0.84 that, with a span of nine, there will be at least 


“This definition is arbitrary. If a clique is defined as two or more persons, the 
logic of the argument is the same. 
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one three-man clique formed. Even seemingly small values of 
attraction, like the 0.01 just assumed, lead to almost certain forma- 
tion of at least one clique with a span of over seven. 

The administrative literature calls attention to cliques. Simon 
et al., for instance, say: “Even though clique behavior is contrary 
to official organization policies, it is very common. . .individuals 
find that cooperation with the clique will greatly facilitate their 
personal advancement.” 

Studies of small-group behavior shed light on cliques. James 
observed many naturally occurring groups under a variety of cir- 
cumstances, such as free play, carnivals, picnics, church socials, 
train depots, and so on, and concluded that groups of five and 
above were very unstable and rather quickly divided into sub- 
groups.'® These groups differ from span-of-control groups in that 
they are freely formed and unformed. To maintain continuous 
groups larger than five must therefore require external pressure, 
and to bind larger groups into cohesive spans of control, a chief 
must supply continuing external pressures. 

Hare studied groups of five and groups of twelve with leaders 
and tasks to perform."? It was found that both leaders and followers 
in these groups more readily joined factions when group size was 
increased from five to twelve. With groups of twelve, two or more 
factions developed in 30 per cent of the groups Hare studied, 
while with groups of five only 10 per cent of the groups split. Hare 
clarifies the dynamics of increased clique formation in larger 
groups: (1) Larger groups require a longer time to reach con- 
sensus. (2) There is less opportunity for members to participate 
and so less satisfaction with meetings. (3) More skill is required of 
a leader, and the leader has less influence. Apparently many factors 
contribute to the instability of larger groups. 

If cliques are almost certain to spring up in groups having a 
large span of control, the leader of a large span has no easy task, 


*H. A. Simon, D. W. Smithburg, and V. A. Thompson, Public Administration 
(New York, 1950), p. 121. 

©]. James, Preliminary Study of the Size Determinant in Smali Group Inter- 
action, American Sociological Review, 16 (1951), 474-477. 

“A. P. Hare, ch. xxxiv in D. Cartwright, and A. Zander, eds., Group Dynamics 
(Evanston, Ill., 1953). 
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for cliques probably pose direct threats to leadership. Both Burns'* 
and Bion’ state that elites of counter systems are persons offering 
the most striking contrast available to the dominant group. Thus 
a clique springing up in a larger group is oriented toward goals 
other than those of the leader. In addition to the two factors pre- 
viously mention, cliques, with their attendant dangers, may rep- 
resent a rather strong restriction on the size of spans of control. 
No doubt all three factors—clique formation, span of attention, 
and multiplication of groups—act to limit the span of control and 
tend to reinforce one another. All would operate to keep the span 
of control small. A top administrator who desired to increase the 
span would, therefore, have an imposing array of forces ranged 
against him. The quasi equality of spans observed empirically 
testifies to the potency of these forces. 


*T. Burns, The Reference of Conduct in Small Groups: Cliques and Cabals 
in Occupational Milieux, Human Relations, 8 (1956), 467-486. 
#*W. R. Bion, Experiences in Groups, VI, Human Relations, 3 (1950), 395-402. 
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Henry W. Ehrmann 


French Bureaucracy 


and Organized Interests 


On the basis of interviews with French civil servants! the article 
investigates the controversial question of whether the extensive admin- 
istrative rule making in the Fourth Republic has limited pressure 
group influence or whether the direct impact of the groups has 
impinged on administrative autonomy. It is found that the group- 
bureaucracy relationship differs from agency to agency, but also that 
certain administrative patterns quite generally increase the access of 
organized interests to authoritative decision making. The search for 
developing standards by which to determine “the public interest” 
has been affected by the postwar civil service reforms and by the 
progressive amalgamation of the public and the private sector of the 
economy. The paper concludes with an examination of the corporatist 
and technocratic implications of certain new concepts of adminis- 
trative responsibility. 

Henry W. Ehrmann is professor of political science, University of 
Colorado. 


IN a democracy policy is ideally determined outside the executive 
branch and relayed from its points of origin to the bureaucracy. 


1The investigation on which this paper is based was carried out under a grant 
for field research by the Committee on Comparative Politics of the Social Science 
Research Council. The author also wishes to acknowledge assistance by the Council 
on Research and Creative Work at the University of Colorado. He is grateful to 
Messrs. Michel Crozier and Olivier Chevrillon for their comments on an earlier 


version of the paper. 
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The power of the bureaucracy, however extensive it may be, is not 
autonomous but must conform to prior policy decisions.? Today 
sO neat a pattern obtains hardly anywhere, and it is well known 
that in twentieth-century France the bureaucracy has enjoyed an 
unusual degree of autonomy because of the absence of a stable 
political leadership and the ineffectiveness of parliament and polit- 
ical parties as voice and molder of public opinion. Although the 
constitutional texts have seemingly sanctioned the triumph of rep- 
resentative government, the French political system and the cleav- 
ages in French society have compelled the bureaucracy to develop 
adequate procedures to function effectively without political 
direction.® 

Willingly or not the French bureaucracy had already had to 
operate in such a fashion during the Third Republic.* After the 
war, however, the environment surrounding the bureaucracy was 
even further modified. After a short period of revival parliament 
proved once more ineffective; administrative bureaus became the 
source of most of the economic and social legislation. In order to 
overcome alarming economic retardation, it was deemed necessary 
to initiate more systematic state intervention, an extension of the 
public sector of the economy, and planning on a large scale. All 
of this vastly expanded the area of bureaucratic rule making. At 
the same time interest representation had emerged greatly strength- 
ened from the war and especially from the corporatist experiments 
of the Vichy period.’ While fragmentation of interests which 
obtains in a society that fosters multiple loyalties has never been 
entirely overcome, for the first time in many fields pressure groups 
emerged that were organized solidly enough to represent and 
defend the interests for which they spoke. 

The larger the policy-making function of the bureaucracy, the 

*See Reinhard Bendix, “Bureaucracy and the Problem of Power,” in Robert K. 
Merton et al., eds., Reader in Bureaucracy (Glencoe, 1952), p. 118. 

*For an extended discussion of these points see Alfred Diamant, “The French 
Administrative System—The Republic Passes but the Administration Remains,” 
in William J. Siffin, ed., Towards the Comparative Study of Administration (Bloom- 
ington, 1959), pp. 182-218. 

‘For the situation in the Third Republic see Walter R. Sharp, The French 
Civil Service: Bureaucracy in Transition (New York, 1931). 


*For a detailed discussion see Henry W. Ehrmann, Organized Business in France 
(Princeton, 1957), esp. ch. ii. 
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more intensely the groups turned to it for protection. By assigning 
new functions to the bureaucracy, the groups, whatever their inten- 
tions, contributed to the growth of public regulation either of their 
own affairs or of those of their competitors. In turn the bureauc- 
racy, by arbitrating between their conflicting claims, consolidated 
the position of existing groups if it did not encourage outright 
their formation. 

Observers of this development in present-day France have 
reached conclusions which, however tentative, evaluate the over-all 
effect of the relationship between the pressure group and the 
bureaucracy in rather opposite fashion. For some, a situation in 
which the bureaucracy has managed to acquire not only a monop- 
oly of skill but also one of power seriously limits the effectiveness 
of interest representation, which generally finds its most responsive 
audience in parliament. Because the bureaucracy operates in a 
political void, it has developed its own standards and controls and 
is able to assert its independence and neutrality not only toward 
parliament, whose lobbies the pressure groups may still fill in 
vain, but also toward the organized interests that besiege the 
administrative bureaus.® 

Other observers assert to the contrary that in fact there is no 
“void.” The objective environment influencing the administra- 
tor’s choice of decisions and values is populated by interest groups. 
In the absence of a normally functioning legislature special inter- 
ests penetrate the bureaucracy and undermine its neutral and 
instrumental character.’ In the words of a minister of M. Debré’s 
cabinet: ‘““The influence of interest group has modified the condi- 
tions under which power is exercised as well as the physiognomy 
of the administrative institutions which condition the working 
methods of the bureaucracy.’’* Especially in France, where the 

*This opinion is held, for instance, by Diamant, op. cit., p. 183; by Jean Meynaud, 
Les groupes d’intérét et l’administration en France, Revue frangaise de science 
politique, 7 (1957), 588; and by the same author, Les groupes de pression en France 
(Paris, 1958), pp. 203-216 

‘Gabriel A. Almond (rapporteur), A Comparative Study of Interest Groups and 
the Political Process, American Political Science Review, 52 (1958), 276. 

®Bernard Chénot, Les institutions administratives frangaises (Cours de I'Institut 
d’Etudes Politiques, 1954-1955; Paris, 1955) p. 409; and, very similarly, Alfred 
Sauvy, “Lobbys et groupes de pression,” Politique et technique (Paris 1958), pp. 
311-332. 
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citizen’s solidarity belongs predominantly to private groups,® the 
bureaucracy, if it wants to explore community values, finds little 
else to consult but the interest groups and will therefore easily 
become overresponsive to their attitudes and claims. It is argued 
that administrative autonomy, though effectively defended vis-a-vis 
political parties which are speaking with discordant and uncertain 
voices, is nevertheless threatened by the pressure coming from 
organized interests. 

In order to explore this controversial question I have conducted 
interviews with over fifty ranking French civil servants holding 
positions in a variety of administrations, mostly, but not exclu- 
sively, in those concerned with economic policies.’° This paper is 
a composite report on the opinions of my respondents. While it 
cannot “settle” the controversy, it permits drawing necessary dis- 
tinctions between different administrative situations in which 
interest group influence comes into play. It also depicts the current 
self-image and behavior of French civil servants and hopes thereby 
to contribute materials to the social psychology of bureaucracy, 
without which there can be no significant comparative studies." 


*This is one of the main arguments of Herbert Luethy, in France against Herself 
(New York, 1955). 

My interviews usually took the form of free-flowing conversations. A set of 
questions which I developed and submitted to most respondents was not used as a 
questionnaire but formed merely the basis for discussion. A few of the interviewees 
volunteered written statements. Although I conducted my interviews during the 
first months of the emerging Fifth Republic, most of the statements which I 
obtained and this report describe the administrative life of the Fourth Republic. 
It is as yet impossible to evaluate the changes which the new regime has brought 
to the group-bureaucracy relationship. See, however, below in the text for a few 
remarks on the new situation. 

“For general comments on the usefulness of methods developed in the field of 
comparative politics for the study of comparative administration, see Alfred Diamant, 
The Relevance of Comparative Politics to the Study of Comparative Administration, 
Administrative Science Quarterly, 5 (1960), 87-112. While the French literature on 
public administration is abundant, most of it is tormalistic and legalistic in nature 
and therefore of little usefulness for the kind of study undertaken here. An 
exception to this are the editorials by Robert Catherine, collected in Fonction 
publique (Paris, 1952) and in Fonction Publique II (Paris, 1958); articles by Charles 
Brindillac, Les hauts fonctionnaires, Esprit, 21 (1953), 862-877, and by Michel 
Crozier, Pour une sociologie de l’'administration publique, Revue francaise de science 
politique, 6 (1956), 750-769. 
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WHERE DO INTERESTS PRESS? 


Because of strong historical traditions, the French bureaucracy 
has remained heterogeneous. Centralization has had its political 
effect and its impact on routine activities, but in the realm of 
decision making the lack of a unified civil service system until 1945 
and numerous other factors have left each administration jealous 
of its prerogatives and proud of its history. A notorious weakness 
of intra-agency control has preserved the identities of separate 
ministers and administrative corps. 

Since, especially in economic matters, administrative decision 
making is widely dispersed, interest groups must intervene in a 
great number of bureaus and agencies, even when concerned with 
just one decision. What many describe as an exaggerated resort to 
collegiate rather than individual decision making is still further 
enlarging the scope of maneuver for organized interests. To be 
effective a group needs more than a bilateral relationship with a 
single administration and must play on an extensive keyboard in 
order to touch all points where its interests are affected. Moreover 
the groups must also adapt their tactics to different administrative 
methods and their style to the diversified administrative personnel 


they encounter. 
The “Vertical” and the “Horizontal” Administrations 


French bureaucratic parlance designates as vertical all those 
agencies, be they entire ministries or divisions (the directions), 
that are concerned with a single if sometimes composite interest. 
In many ways they correspond to the “sponsoring departments” in 
Great Britain and to the clientele or regulatory agencies in the 
United States. It is normal that these administrations, which always 
face a highly specialized public and frequently are called upon to 
regulate powerful interests, focus their attention upon the groups 
that are immediately affected by their rulings.!* They are the legiti- 
mate and hence the institutionalized and “democratic” contacts 

See Herbert A. Simon, Administrative Behavior (New York, 1957), p. 205. For 
the comparable attitudes of clientele agencies in the United States see Avery Leiserson, 
“Interest Groups in Administration,” in F. Morstein-Marx, ed., Elements of Public 


Administration (Englewood Cliffs, 1959); in Great Britain, Samuel Beer, Pressure 
Groups and Parties in Britian, American Political Science Review, 50 (1956), 7. 
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for regularly constituted interest groups. The reproach addressed 
to the vertical bureaus, especially by civil servants who observe 
them from the outside, is that they frequently identify themselves 
with interest group demands to such a degree that they give the 
seal of their approval to undiluted and unevaluated demands, 
becoming thereby the governmental prolongation of private asso- 
ciations. The cells of full-grown corporatism formed in this way 
are likely to affect the entire bureaucracy if they are not controlled 
from outside the clientele agencies. But too strict a control may 
destroy the usefulness of the vertical administrations. 

Among the ministries considered the preserve of specific interest 
groups, the same ones are always mentioned: Agriculture, Over- 
Seas Territories, Public Works (at least some of its divisions), 
Reconstruction and Housing, certain directions in the Ministries 
of Interior and of Labor, the Division of Pharmacy in the Ministry 
of Public Health and within the Ministry of Industrial Production 
most of the Directions Techniques, organized according to large 
branches of industrial activity. This enumeration, which includes 
both old and recent agencies, contradicts any assumption that the 
newer agencies are more permeable to interest group pressure 
because they have not yet developed traditions of autonomy.'* 

More important than the age of the administration are the per- 
sonalties and training of the administrators. Many of the vertical 
agencies are staffed by engineers of various specializations or sim- 
ilar personnel. A merely technical education, however excellent, 
does not prepare one sufficiently for the task of developing long- 
range policies. Pressure of time, always particularly great in these 
administrations, is added to the pressure of special interests. The 
shorter the perspective and the narrower the field, the more the 
civil servant will be inclined to be swayed by the persuasive prag- 
matic arguments proffered by his counterpart speaking for the 
private sector of the economy." 

The mere fact that the so-called horizontal administrations— 

*This hypothesis is suggested by Meynaud, op. cit., but in my opinion not borne 
out by administrative reality. 

“One of the important directions of the Ministry of Production, that concerned 
with petroleum policies, has been deliberately staffed with both technicians and 


financial experts. Some expect much from such an association for the defense of the 
public interest. 
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whether old-time agencies such as the Ministry of Finance, or post- 
war creations such as the Office of Price Control and the Commis- 
sariat for the Modernization and Equipment Plans—deal with a 
multiplicity of interests changes the style and nature of their 
operations. Civil servants who have to assign priorities to what 
are frequently contradictory demands believe themselves to be free 
from the corporatist leanings for which they criticize their col- 
leagues in the vertical branches. Many of the ranking administra- 
tors in the Ministry of Finance feel ordained to “‘set things right” 
in a political universe seething with special interests. Since the 
position of the Inspectorate of Finance, as well as that of certain 
other staff corps enforcing legal and fiscal standards, remains 
exalted in comparison with that of line officials, civil servants 
belonging to these corps are in fact often able to correct decisions 
of their colleagues. 

At certain periods, especially when inflationary pressures became 
strong, the Ministry of Finance has considered the existence of 
contradictory demands transmitted to it by other agencies in the 
form of raw requests as a sufficient excuse to refuse everyone. The 
critics of the ministry maintain that interagency controls, handled 
in this way, have contributed to the economic and social immo- 
bilisme that has characterized official policies in the field of housing 
and reconstruction, among others. In their rebuttal to such 
reproaches officials of the Ministry of Finance attribute their 
attitude to the incompetence and weakness of certain technical 
administrations. They point out that the staff members of clientele 
agencies sometimes admit that their recommendations should be 
considered purely as an expression of group wishes and could well 
be moderated. As would be expected, groups that count on a cur- 
tailment of their claims by the Ministry of Finance will quite 
regularly pad their original demands. This, however, leads 
unavoidably to an ever increasing centralization of final decision 
making. 

Certain interests, such as farming, complain that they do not 
even get a hearing in the rue de Rivoli, seat of the Ministry of 
Finance. That ministry, however, is not impenetrable to all organ- 
ized interests. It took a major administrative upheaval (under the 
government of Mendés-France) to loosen the grip that the power- 
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ful alcohol lobby had on personnel and regulatory policies of an 
agency attached to the ministry."® Today as in the past, one of its 
influential directions is supporting almost unquestioningly the dis- 
count and credit policies of the major banks, whether nationalized 
or private. The large, well-organized economic interests in the 
nation, especially when they are represented by competently staffed 
peak associations, such as the National Employers’ Council, are in 
almost constant consultation with the ministry’s tax section. But 
both sides maintain that in these situations to gain access is seldom 
tantamount to controlling administrative decisions. 


Administrative Pluralism 

Where interests are granted formal representation on adminis- 
trative boards and committees, the widely held belief that interests 
concerned must be interests present is given institutionalized form. 
Regular and organized advice from outside the bureaucracy is 
considered indispensable for a balanced relationship between 
power and knowledge. In France this official pattern of contacts 
between bureaucracy and organized interests had been established 
at a time when the existence of lobbies in parliament was still 
officially ignored. When, especially after the First and Second 
World Wars, an almost staggering number of advisory bodies were 
attached to all administrations, it was hoped that bureaucratic 
procedures would be thereby democratized and that simultaneous- 
ly political pressures of organized interests would be diminished."® 
But in France as elsewhere this method of trying to solve the prob- 
lem of administrative responsibility cannot escape the fact that a 
democratic administration remains responsible to a wider public 
than to the groups participating in the consultative councils.'* 

Today some outside observers severely criticize such practices. 
In their opinion the institutions resulting from what in France is 
called administrative pluralism have become the vehicle by which 


“For details see Bernard E. Brown, Alcohol and Politics in France, American 
Political Science Review, 51 (1957), 976-994. 

*For the beginnings of such practices (and an overoptimistic evaluation of their 
likely effects) see Sharp, op. cit., pp. 541-562; also Gilbert Dauphin, L’Administration 
consultative centrale (Paris, 1932). 

"See Lane Lancaster, Private Association and Public Administration Social Forces, 
13 (1934), 291. 
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organized interests are in fact taking over administrative decision 
making. The right to be consulted has in practice become a right 
of private groups to make authoritative decisions since nobody 
dares to ignore the advice of powerful interests. At the very least 
the committees contribute to a dilution of responsibility, which 
by itself lends additional weight to the interest groups.'® 

In the opinion of my respondents administrative reality justifies 
neither such fears nor the exaggerated hopes that were placed 
earlier in these institutions. The larger the committees, the less 
responsibly and the more demagogically will the spokesmen for 
the interest groups behave. In such cases a forceful civil servant, 
presiding over the meetings of the advisory board, will know how 
to evaluate the information the groups submitted. He will inter- 
rogate and explain administrative projects, but he will also discard 
the advice of interest groups when he considers it to be contrary 
to the public interest. Administrations that invariably act in 
accordance with the wishes of their consultative boards are those 
and again the Ministry of Agriculture is cited in first place— 
that are generally inclined to espouse the claims of interest groups. 
Then it does not make much difference whether the pressure is 
coming from institutionalized loci, such as the consultative com- 
mittees. The latter will at most accentuate a dependence that exists 
anyway. It may however be true, especially in fields where interests 
have long remained fragmented, that the very fact that their official 
consultation is multiplied will lead to a more effective interest 
organization and hence will at least indirectly intensify the impact 
of the groups on the bureaucracy. But rather than being a conse- 
quence of administrative methods this is due to changes in the 
economic structure tending toward an increasing degree of 


collectivization. 

New methods of including the interests concerned in official 
decision making have been worked out by the Commissariat of the 
Modernization and Equipment Plan, set up in 1946 by Jean 
Monnet.’® Instead of leaving the choice of representatives on the 
numerous Modernization Committees to the established groups, 

*Georges Lavau, “Political Pressures by Interest Groups in France,” in Henry W. 
Ehrmann, ed., Interest Groups on Four Continents (Pittsburgh, 1958), pp. 82-84. 


For an analysis of the relations between the Commissariat and private interests 
see Pierre Bauchet, L’Expérience francaise de planification (Paris, 1958), pp. 179-193. 
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the Commissariat itself selects those it wishes to include. In this 
way the Plan Office is securing committee members who are in 
general sympathy with the objectives of the plan and is also trying 
to correct, wherever possible, any situation in which the groups 
may give an insufficient hearing to some of their valid constituents. 
To hear the voice of the interests themselves rather than that of 
interest organizations is the acknowledged aim. In most cases such 
procedures lead to better working contacts between the public and 
the private members of the committees. A give-and-take between 
interests and administration establishes the priorities necessary for 
the elaboration of the plan, whereas the vertical agencies often shy 
away from assuming such responsibility, and other bureaus are 
lacking the useful contacts put to good use by the Modernization 
Committees. 

In spite of often voiced satisfaction with the methods of the 
Commissariat, these experiences remain those of a minority. They 
have not noticeably affected the working methods of the tradi- 
tional administrations, if only because over the years the scope of 
the plan has narrowed so that important economic activities escape 
it altogether. 


Ministerial Cabinets 

The cabinet, the dozen or more personal collaborators whom 
each minister brings with him into his ministry, is an outgrowth 
of special French political and administrative conditions. Because 
of the frequent change of governments each minister wishes to 
surround himself with his own confidents, who serve as his eyes 
and ears in the agency. In the absence of any co-ordinator such as 
the permanent secretary in Great Britain, it is this cabinet that 
tries to integrate the work of the ministry. Both as a center of 
decision making and as a politically directed study group, it forms 
an indispensable link between the administration and the outer 
world, including the minister’s constituents and the pressure 
groups, local or national.*° 

*See Diamant, op. cit., p. 188. The French literature on the cabinet is sociologically 
more rewarding than that on other administrative institutions. See, e.g., Robert de 
Jouvenel, La République des Camarades (Paris, 1914), pp. 104-113; L. Seurin, Les 


Cabinets Ministériels, Revue du droit public et de la science politique, 73 (1956), 
1207-1294; Catherine, Fonction publique II, pp. 33-39. 
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There is little established hierarchy within the cabinet, since 
most members feel that they are working directly for the “chief” 
as a team of equals engaged in a common venture and bound by 
a common loyalty. While political friends of the minister were 
never entirely absent from a cabinet, the number of administration 
technicians, i.e., of civil servants, steadily increased during the 
latter years of the Fourth Republic. Such practices, however, have 
not obliterated all differences between the regular officials serving 
in the ministry and those attached to a cabinet. The latter are 
above all distinguished by a flair for politics, a combination of 
technical skills, personableness, and psychological understanding, 
and a somewhat lessened devotion to the values of dignity and 
detachment. Because of the extreme dispersion of administrative 
responsibility (and the declining role of parliament in the legis- 
lative process) bold reform policies have often originated in the 
cabinets. 

The functions that interest groups seeking favorable rulings 
assign to cabinets are as informal as the organization of most cabi- 
nets. Group representatives inclined to obtain “flash” decisions 
rather than steady influence prefer turning to a sympathetic cabi- 
net, especially when they regard the members of the bureaucratic 
hierarchy as foes rather than friends. But those in charge of a well- 
established interest group and in need of continuing administra- 
tive contacts will tend to avoid cabinet channels, knowing that 
the regular line officials may consider influence brought to bear 
on them through the cabinet as political influence. In fact such 
discretion may increase the sympathies of the bureaucracy for the 
claims they put forward. Many ranking administrators assert that 
they are constantly on their guard against those ministers and their 
cabinet members whom they consider too amenable to special 
interests. They will try to oppose as long as possible improper 
cabinet demands. Should the cabinet insist, the line official will in 
the end consent to what he considers deplorable pressures. In fact 
the permanent officials will frequently explain any administrative 
decision obviously favorable to particular groups as the result of 
directives emanating from the minister’s cabinet. To what extent 
this is only a rationalization is never easy to determine. 
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DEFENSE OF THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


The majority of the grands commis, the ranking civil servants, 
would subscribe to Pendleton Herring's statement: “The public 
interest is the standard that guides the administrator in executing 
the law. This is the verbal symbol designed to introduce unity, 
order, and objectivity into administration.”** Among themselves 
French administrators discuss their responsibilities in very similar 
terms. Before the war two schools of thought were predominant. 
Like their colleagues elsewhere the grands commis were either 
convinced that the public will would emerge from a rationaliza- 
tion of the decisional process, so that there was little room left for 
discretion; or they considered themselves administrative philoso- 
pher-kings placed in the center of a highly moral official world 
and with full autonomy defending the public interest as they 
saw fit.?? 

My interviews would indicate that during the Fourth Republic 
a marked sceptical realism has supplanted, in many cases, the 
earlier positivist and Platonist views. Without abandoning the 
search for the public interest, administrators have been asking 
themselves whether the pressures to which they are subjected are 
not both destroying their own autonomy and interfering with the 
previously assumed value neutrality of technical decision making. 


In Search of Information 


Complaints are frequent that the amount of information avail- 
able from within the administration is often insufficient for reach- 
ing rational decisions and for anticipating their consequences. 
Among the factors cited to explain this deficiency of administra- 
tive intelligence are: a notorious scarcity of reliable statistics and a 
known bias of the elite corps against elaborate statistical or other 
research services, the insufficient training of administrators in 


=Public Administration and the Public Interest (New York, 1936), p. 23. 

See Glendon A. Schubert, “The Public Interest” in Administrative Decision- 
making: Theorem, Theosophy or Theory? American Political Science Review, 51 
(1957), 347-348. The categories into which the author divides contemporary 
(American) theorists of administrative decision making correspond almost exactly 
to the thinking of French administrators. 
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modern economics; and poor co-ordination of information among 
different agencies. 

Although much progress has recently been made, it is generally 
conceded that some of the technical and vertical administrations 
must still rely entirely on the information passed on to them by 
the trade associations and other interest groups. Acute embarrass- 
ment results when it becomes necessary to decide in a particular 
case against a group on which an agency has counted for years to 
supply needed data. A particularly crass imbalance in available 
information may result from the fact that certain organizations, 
such as the labor unions, small business, and others, possess prac- 
tically no research or statistical services and that, therefore, the 
administration is restricted to the material that the efficiently 
organized trade associations and some agricultural groups extract 
from their files. Certain of the clientele agencies are inclined to 
praise the knowledge supplied to them in this way as an indis- 
pensable correction of bureaucratic deformation. Civil servants 
in other echelons, especially in the Ministry of Finance, rarely 
have better or more objective information but believe that they 
will be able to correct decisions based too exclusively on privately 
furnished data by applying their better grasp of general problems, 
their reasoning power, and their broader outlook. But when ulti- 
mate decisions are reached on the basis of informed guesses and 
intuition, the application of abstract rules to concrete situations is 
often impossible without seeking once more the assistance of 
special interest groups. 

The lack of adequate channels of communication to and from 
decision centers, and of effective procedures for intrabureaucracy 
arbitration, produces a similar effect.** It provides interest groups, 
and especially those that are amply staffed, with an effective lever 
of influence. They pass news about progress or obstacles from one 
agency to the other and may obtain confidences while seemingly 
contributing to the administrator’s information. If a final decision 
is to go against them, they may have had ample time to soften the 
blow. 

“Many proposals of how to cure these structural defects of administrative 


decision making have been put forward. None had been put into practice when 
the Fourth Republic ended. 
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In Search of Standards 

The civil servant who has become aware that in many situations 
he can be little more than a catalyst accelerating the adjustment 
of conflicting interests asks himself which standards are appro- 
priate to judge the multiple causes that vie for his attention. 
Admittedly or not, a hierarchy of interests is established in many 
administrators’ minds. “We respect the judgment of those who 
have been successful,” is often heard and is applied to businessman 
and lobbyist alike. 

In France, as elsewhere, civil servants prefer to deal with large- 
scale interests or organizations. When faced with their demands 
most government officials, sometimes precipitately, assume that a 
satisfactory aggregation of claims has already taken place within 
the group. Also officials are aware that representatives of such 
interests can usually appreciate larger views, even when they dis- 
agree with them, and have a less political approach to what is 
economically and socially feasible.** French administrators are far 
from certain, however, that the single-track specialized groups are 
always presenting the most substantial threat to administrative 
autonomy. On the contrary, sometimes the large confederation 
representing composite and diffuse interests is condemned to 
immobilisme in its own ranks and therefore proves a handicap 
against any measure involving a departure from the status quo. 

It is generally true that the more support an organization has 
in parliament the more distrustful administrators will be toward 
it, taxing its intervention and propaganda as demagogic and resist- 
ing its demands as far as political circumstances permit. An impa- 
tience with parliament and parties is often apparent, and such an 
attitude may be shared by those representing large-scale private 
interests. 

In the absence of a clearly defined political impulse the bureauc- 
racy, in order to gain freedom of decision, will seek to maneuver 
between the interests surrounding it. In some cases conflicting 
pressures entail the possibility of disregarding them altogether. 
On a number of occasions the administration has tried to over- 

“This is one of the general conclusions reached by Brian Chapman in his 


comparative analysis of the European public service; see The Profession of Govern- 
ment (London, 1959), p. 318. 
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come resistance from powerful interests by gathering behind its 
program the support of competing groups. One of the few signifi- 
cant tax reforms in recent years was carried through singlehanded- 
ly by a civil servant who mobilized some sectors of the business 
community against others and finally used the lobbyists of his 
allies when the bill seemed to falter in parliament. Similar tactics 
permitted beating back the alcohol lobby with the aid of oil 
interests. But one is warned against expecting too much from such 
methods for autonomy in administrative decision making. Many 
interests, especially those of the consumers, are hardly organized 
at all and cannot therefore be thrown in the balance. 

The search for developing standards by which to measure the 
public interest and to oppose them to outside forces is rendered 
more difficult by fairly sharp disagreements in economic philoso- 
phy dividing the ranks of top administrators. Postwar experiences 
have confirmed the classical beliefs of those whose prime concern 
remains monetary stability and a balanced budget. Opposed to 
them are civil servants—like their antogonists distributed over 
many administrations—who give priority to economic develop- 
ment and who favor broadening the role of the state where private 
initiative fails. Well-informed pressure groups will quite naturally 
endeavor to play on existing divergences. In particularly critical 
situations—long-range oil policies at the moment of the Suez crisis 
and now the development of the Sahara resources are examples— 
the dividing line in regard to a proposed solution seldom runs 
between administrators and representatives of private interests; 
instead both groups are split and some members of each group 
align with some of their counterparts. A lack of unanimity in the 
bureaucracy leads to further fragmentation of power and most 
of the time will lend more weight to outside pressures. 

Under such circumstances will a powerful interest group frus- 
trated by an official ruling have enough influence to bring about a 
change in policy by a transfer of administrative personnel? A few 
cases are mentioned where such attempts, undertaken fairly fre- 
quently, have been successful, but they are open to varied inter- 
pretation and at any rate remain exceptional. Indirect social 

*According to Theodor Eschenburg, Herrschaft der Verbaende (Stuttgart, 1955), 


in Western Germany the paramount influence of interest groups is felt in matters 
of public personnel policies. This is obviously not the case in France. 
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sanctions seem more likely. According to the comments of one 
respondent placed at an excellent observation point: 

Why do civil servants bow to pressure groups? Out of fear. Not just 
fear of loosing one’s job, but also of having one’s career spoiled, of 
being exposed to all kinds of harrassments, frequently minor but 
constant; fear also of having to live in a climate of suspicion which 
in the long run is depressing. 

Environmental Influences 

So far we have considered which administrative patterns make 
for the ascendancy of private interests or, conversely, for the auton- 
omy of the civil service. It remains to determine what influences in 
either direction must be attributed to factors external to the 
administrative process proper, such as the position of the ranking 
administrators in French postwar society and their cohesion as a 
social group and as an age group. Those who in the past have 
looked to the grands commis as a shield against the vagaries of 
political power counted on their homogeneity, generated by com- 
mon social derivation and education. The high civil servant who 
comes from a family of the haute bourgeoisie feels strongly rooted 
in his class and is generally convinced that those who belong to it, 
whether or not they are employed by the state, are motivated by 
a strong spirit of public service. The rigorous and rational educa- 
tion preparing for the highest administrative positions is consid- 
ered as adding to such a sense of duty. There has been much soul- 
searching (but not enough detailed investigation) about whether 
economic and political developments of the last decades have 
destroyed, at least in part, the foundations of this spirit of public 
service. It is impossible to discuss this question here in detail.** 
There are, however, certain factors which my respondents men- 
tioned frequently as impinging upon the independence of civil 
servants in their relationship with interest groups. 

The prestige and internal cohesiveness of the various staff corps 
have always tended to create splinter bureaucracies that were 
imbued with unique loyalties and exposed to widely varying 
experience throughout their training and career. At a time when 
over-all loyalties to a class outlook tend to weaken, such a frag- 
mentation provides easily a different reaction when the civil ser- 


*For more details see Ehrmann, Organized Business in France, pp. 257-271. 
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vant is faced with group demands. As already mentioned, in the 
opinion of their colleagues, the state engineers, educated at the 
famed Ecole Polytechnique or at the Schools of Mines and 
employed in numerous administrations, are generally more per- 
meable to pressure group influences than other civil servants. On 
the contrary many observers, though they may regret that the 
typical Finance Inspector has been trained too exclusively in finan- 
cial techniques, agree that his general outlook immunizes him 
against group pressures. 

But a factor of at least equal importance to training is the 
expectations that the civil servant may have about his future 
employment in the private sector of the economy. The changing 
over from public to private employment is frequent enough to 
have earned a picturesque term, le pantouflage. Its incidence is 
particularly high among state engineers who often consider their 
public employment as only a transition to more lucrative and 
challenging jobs in industry. But a high percentage of the Finance 
Inspectors (and frequently the most gifted among them, who may 
have reached top positions in the hierarchy at a very early age) 
have also left government for managerial positions with private 
business concerns and banks.*? Remarkably enough, certain other 
staff corps such as the members of the Council of State or of the 
Court of Accounts hardly ever turn to private employment.”® 

Only a minority of civil servants leave for positions with a trade 
association or other pressure group. The pantouflard who has 
changed over to industry or banking will usually be employed in 
an activity with which he was familiar while in government service, 
if he is not simply now doing what he was previously called upon 

“Of 316 Inspectors of Finance living in 1958, 152 were employed in French 
ministries. Not all, but a high percentage of their colleagues had shifted to private 
employment. See Inspection Générale des Finances, Annuaire 1958 (Paris, 1958). 
See also Pierre Lalumiére, L’Inspection Générale des Finances (Paris, 1959). 

No studies exist that would permit evaluating whether the control of admin- 
istrative decisions by the Council of State corrects interest group intervention. The 
study by Georges Langrod, The French Council of State: Its Role in the Formulation 
and Implementation of Administrative Law, American Political Science Review, 
49 (1955), 673-692, is largely formalistic. That by Alfred Diamant, The French 
Council of State, Comparative Observations on the Problem of Controlling the 


Bureaucracy of the Modern State, Journal of Politics, 13 (1951), 562-588, is not 
concerned with this particular problem. 
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to control. He is almost always employed because of his expert 
knowledge of public administration, its personnel, methods, and 
policies. Whether employed by an interest group or a business 
concern, he becomes in many cases a professional representative 
of private interests in the administrative bureaus. 

Does the perspective of a future or simply hoped-for pantouflage 
taint official decisions? Some civil servants undoubtedly do not 
wish to antagonize influential members in the milieu to which 
they hope one day to belong. Others feel that by acting in full 
independence they can show their mettle and their forcefulness to 
their potential future employers and thereby serve both personal 
advantage and public interest. But almost all officials admit that 
the conditions under which they have to meet their former col- 
leagues who have shifted to private employment creates acute 
embarrassment. The younger official who has moved into the 
vacancy created by the pantouflage may now have to decide on 
requests presented by his predecessor, who at least is his senior 
and may also have been his former superior or a member of his 
examining jury. Both will frequently belong to the same adminis- 
trative corps, share loyalties developed in their early manhood, 
and consequently address each other with the familiar tu, which 
in their bourgeois families might still be unusual between hus- 
band and wife. Because they belong to the same milieu, there 
exists between them an affinity which seldom develops between 
official and politician, but which tends to blur from yet another 
side the dividing line between public and private power. 

My personal observations support the rather widely held belief 
that postwar civil-service reforms, and especially the establishment 
of the Ecole Nationale d’Administration (ENA) in 1945, have 
somewhat modified the situation. This is all the more significant 
as the reforms, contrary to original intentions, have done little to 
further social promotion, so that as before most of the top civil 
servants are recruited from the upper strata of the bourgeoisie.*® 

The new outlook, which many describe, is attributed to a num- 
ber of factors. A broader training prepares the graduates for out- 

*For a comprehensive report on the ENA, see Ecole Nationale d’Administration, 


Rapport du Directeur de l’Ecole a son Conseil d’Administration, 1945-1952 (Paris, 
1952). 
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side contacts better than their elders’ training did. The esprit de 
corps embraces more and more the graduates of the ENA as a body; 
this breaks down, although gradually, the particularism of the 
traditional staff corps and might eliminate some of the conse- 
quences that in the past have resulted from the fragmentation of 
the high civil service. The solidarity of the ENA graduates is partic- 
ularly pronounced among those who have participated in the 
resistance or fought in the Free French forces. But it is also the 
solidarity of an age group, since, as a consequence of the human 
losses of two world wars, the majority of ranking administrative 
posts are now held by men within ten or fifteen years of retirement 
and by young men in their thirties, with few in between. The same 
holds true, of course, for other French elites. 

Instead of comparing older and newer administrators, some 
believe that the age of the bureaucrats is a better criterion for esti- 
mating the degree of permeability of the administration to private 
interests. The younger generation of civil servants is adamant 
(their critics say arrogant) in their dealings with the representatives 
of pressure or interest groups. They assert that they have developed 
a more definite standard of the public interest than their elders. 
They criticize the pantouflage of too many senior administrators 
and speak of themselves as members of a “counter-lobby.’’*° More 
aware of the sociological problems than the more formalistically 
and legalistically trained older administrators, they reproach their 
colleagues for having softened in their attitudes to the demands of 
organized interests. In the judgment of the young the most docile 
administrations are those that are controlled by a “gerontocracy” 
which in mid-career has found itself in a cul-de-sac. 


The Notion of a “Concerted Economy” 


The amalgamation of the public and the private sectors of the 
economy has been greatly furthered by the full integration of the 
nationalized enterprises into the economic and administrative life 
of the country. When a ranking civil servant leaves for a position 

“Until 1959 only 33 (of almost 1,000) graduates of the ENA had left public 
service for employment by private firms or pressure groups. See Annuaire des 
Anciens Eléves de l’Ecole Nationale d’Administration (Paris, 1959). These figures 
do not conclusively prove a decrease in pantouflage, since many of the ENA graduates 
have not reached the age when the allurements of private employment prove 
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in a nationalized concern, he need not feel that he breaks away 
from public service; yet his outlook is described as changing very 
soon to that of a manager who loses sight of general considerations 
and cares for little else than his enterprise. He becomes an indus- 
trialist (or banker) frequently indistinguishable from his colleague 
in private employment. 

General economic developments described throughout this 
paper have intensified though not necessarily systematized the col- 
laboration between the public administrator and the representa- 
tive of private interests. The same developments have, even though 
the partners may have chosen to ignore it, blunted the traditional 
arguments of the dirigistes, the planners, and the believers in 
laissez faire. This “silent revolution,” as some civil servants like to 
call it, which has long been exemplified by the work of the Com- 
missariat of the Plan, has penetrated administrative habits before 
being conceptualized—in itself a remarkable novelty in France. 
Only recently one of the top administrators who has a large follow- 
ing, especially among his younger colleagues, has accredited the 
notion of a “concerted economy.” He has described it in pragmatic 
terms as ‘‘a regime in which the representatives of the state. . .and 
those of enterprises (whatever their status) get together in organ- 
ized fashion in order to exchange their information, to confront 
their prognostics, and together either arrive at decisions or for- 
mulate an advice for transmittal to the government.’ 

The reciprocal interest to be derived by both sides from such a 
regime is described in measured but concrete terms. By becoming 
better informed the public administrator gains in “lucidity,” and 
the lucidity of the governors increases the freedom of the gov- 
erned. The dialogue is expected to result in depoliticizing common 
decision making, especially but not solely, in the fields of invest- 
ments, production, and foreign trade. The technical character of 
such decisions should outweigh their tactical significance so that 
they may become “as insensitive as possible to the variations of the 
political conjuncture.”’*? 

=F. Bloch-Lainé, A la recherche d’une “Economie Concertée” (Paris, 1959), p. 6. 

*Jbid., p 10. In view of the technocratic bent of these remarks it is interesting 


to note that when M. Bloch-Lainé was asked in June 1958 by General de Gaulle 
to become his Minister of Finance, he refused because in his opinion the office 
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What is obviously intended is to eliminate the top political 
organs from the determination of important community purposes 
and to place the full responsibility for the manipulation of interests 
in the hands of the administrator and of his like-minded counter- 
part representing those very interests.** Such thinking contains the 
germs of a novel form of corporatism. Its protagonists claim 
that, unlike classical corporatists, they seek the collaboration 
not so much of interest organizations than of the interests them- 
selves—a rather formal difference in an oligopolistic economy. 
They are also frankly selective about the interests to be admitted 
to the process of common decision making, inasmuch as they share 


the preference of many of their colleagues for large-scale interests 
deemed to be less rapacious and less narrow-minded than organi- 
zations of “little men.”” Whatever the evaluation of the concept of 
a concerted economy in terms of a democratic theory of adminis- 
tration, there can be no doubt that such notions are widespread 
among high administrative circles in present-day France. 


OUTLOOK AND CONCLUSIONS 


How the relationship between special interests and the bureauc- 
racy has been affected by the advent of the Fifth Republic cannot 
be considered here. While parties and parliament have emerged 
weakened and discredited from the events of 1958, both the admin- 
istration and the interest groups (neither public opinion nor the 
constitution makers paid any attention to the latter) remained 
unscathed, so that their relative weight in the total power struc- 
ture has substantially increased. But there are also contradictory 
constitutional and political developments. The restoration of 
political power to the executive (more precisely, to the President 
of the Republic) could have divested the bureaucracy of the politi- 
cal responsibility it felt compelled to assume in the past. In reality 
it seems uncertain whether the particular use which General de 
Gaulle makes of his prerogatives interferes in any but the most 


should be held by a politician not a bureaucrat. On the problem of technocracy 
and administration see Jean Meynaud, Technocratie et politique (Lausanne, 1960). 

Similar attitudes are criticized as “administrative absolutism” by an American 
writer; see Emmette S. Redford, Administration of National Economic Control 
(New York, 1952), p. 233. 
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sporadic ways with administrative autonomy.** On the one hand 
the President and his main economic advisers are known for being 
highly critical of special interests groups; on the other the progres- 
sive atomization of political life makes it more and more difficult 
to ascertain community values except through the established 
groups. In such a setting there can be little doubt that the problems 
with which this report is concerned will remain important for both 
the high-ranking French bureaucrats and the students of French 
government. 

When, after the last war, historical circumstances made it imper- 
ative and possible to overcome the deadweight of economic under- 
development, it was found that the political superstructure of a 
country in which political consensus has been traditionally low 
would not generate sufficient impetus. The best-organized forces 
in the nation, the bureaucracy and the large economic interests, 
leaned on each other and drew increased strength from mutual 
support until, at least in some cases, authoritative decision making 
became the result of a near amalgamation between them. How 
valid such novel ways of securing administrative responsibility will 
prove must be tested not only by the indices of economic progress 
but also by the emergence of a stronger and more permanent 
consensus. 

In many ways the reflections of my respondents have contributed 
to both the causal and the ethical theory of administration:* they 
have described the reasons for the circumstances and results of the 
contacts between bureaucracy and private interests, but they have 
also clarified how in their judgment such relationships ought to be 
viewed and conducted. To state that in present-day France the 
role and concept of the bureaucracy have become crucial for the 
economic development of the country and the social cohesion of 
its people illustrates that any theory of bureaucracy implies a 
larger philosophy of history.*® With that proposition all of the 
French administrators interviewed would readily agree. 

“See Les fonctionnaires et le régime, Bulletin du Club Jean Moulin (March, 
1959). 

*On these concepts see Dwight Waldo, Administrative Theory in the United 
States, Political Studies, 2 (1954), 81-83. 

“Bendix, op. cit., p. 133. 
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Alfred de Grazia 


The Science and Values 


of Administration —II 


In the preceding issue the author confined his analysis of admin- 
istration to statements of fact and relations. This approach defined 
the science of administration, which gives us an understanding of the 
variables and of the laws of their interaction. But the elements of this 
science, as represented by his original definition and conception of 
administrative action, lend themselves well to translation into the 
applied science of administration, with which the following essay is 
concerned. 

Alfred de Grazia is professor of government, New York University, 
and publisher of the American Behavioral Scientist. 


VI. THE APPLIED SCIENCE OF ADMINISTRATION 


THE applied science of administration consists of general state- 
ments that tell a hypothetical actor who subscribes to certain value- 
postulates (a “‘policy’’) what to do in a class of situations. The pur- 
posive character of administration never so well reveals itself as 
when one attempts to set up an applied science. Such a science 
depends basically upon the postulation of a value and the deduc- 
tion of preferable subsequent actions from that value. The hypo- 
thetical actor is assumed to accept the orginal value postulated 
and also all subsequent values resulting from the operation of new 
situations that grow out of the chain of deduced actions. 

One can have an applied science of administration (or for that 
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matter, an applied science of any kind) only so long as those who 
are constructing it agree to assign a fixed preference of known 
variability to the actions. By implication, therefore, a neutral 
applied science of administration does not exist, if by neutral is 
meant a factual statement without valuational direction. All the 
neutrality that an applied science of any kind can possess is a 
neutrality that comes from making explicit the goals of the actors 
and agreeing to assign them weights, rank orders, and other 
measures of fixed quality for the duration of the scientific 
statement. 


Sources of Values for Applied Science 


There are various ways of introducing necessary values pre- 
liminary to the construction of an applied science of administra- 
tion. One may survey a number of individuals, selected according 
to some criterion, to determine their values and then proceed to 
construct an applied science of administration to conform to their 
values. One may also scrutinize existing organizations in order to 
determine whether the values of the sponsors accepted as right are 
being effectively applied. Or one may induce from administrative 
behavior the values that are determining administrative practice, 
and these values may then be postulated ab initio and used to 
construct a revised applied science of administration. Or a scientist 
or observer may make his own values the basis of an applied 
science of administration, in which event the recommended suc- 
cessive steps or operations will also be a deduction from his postu- 
lates. None of these several modes can be chosen exclusively by 
scientific criteria. 

Practicality of Applied Science 

On the other hand, although no objective principle may be 
asserted to determine what values one wishes to postulate as the 
basis for an applied science of administration, statements derived 
from certain kinds of values are useless because the values postu- 
lated are frequently not encountered in the situations that are 
described, and hence in that sense cannot be applied. This use of 
the word “applied” has caused much confusion, in that some 
people have come to believe that “applied” means practical. The 
basic consideration, however, in determining if one is treating 
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with an applied science is whether it states a prescription for 
action; whether it leads to practical action is irrelevant. 

The example of economics. To those who are somewhat per- 
plexed by this point, we call attention to the study of economics, 
where some of the best scientific applied economics is based upon 
preconditions and postulates that are obviously unsuited to the 
practical world.t These achievements cannot be refuted as unscien- 
tific. They can only be shown, by the application of one of the tests 
of postulates previously listed, to be incapable of social realization. 

The example of medicine. We may cite another example of a 
familiar applied science to which most people would readily accord 
practicality, the applied science of medicine. Here for almost all 
procedures men share the postulated value, namely, cure. The 
form in which the injunctions of the applied science appear is: 
“To cure ailment B, do X.”’ Since almost everyone agrees on the 
goal for all cases of B, there is a ready acceptance of the practicality 
of the science. So practicality and application are joined. 

Yet several features of the applied science of medicine reveal 
this joining to be one of two independent features of the science 
rather than of two synonymous terms. Even in our culture, doctors 
will sometimes complain of people “who do not want to be cured,” 
and the history of medical practice in other cultures and other 
periods shows that the intensity of desire to be cured, be it called 
“respect for life’’ or “concern about the body,” varies somewhat. 
Secondly, doctors today, and more so in other cultures and times, 
are sometimes frustrated by postulates contrary to what they would 
like to see called a basic value agreement on B. Thus, ought prison- 
ers in war to be cured or allowed to expire from disease and 
wounds? Or, ought the poor and wretched to be given the same 
value as the rich and influential? Thirdly, there arise circum- 
stances in which contradictory moral postulates reduce a doctor 
to as great an indefiniteness and confusion as befall a man who 
wishes to set up the postulates that will start him off in the con- 
struction of an applied science of administration. Among such 
questions would be the policy of artificial insemination of women, 
the problem of preferring the death either of the mother or of the 

‘For example see Henry Simons, A Positive Program for Laissez-faire (Public 


Policy Pamphlet Series; Chicago, 1937). This set of imaginative and valid applied 
propositions is exceedingly unlikely to occur. 
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unborn baby in a case where a choice must be made, or the 
problem of “mercy killings,” euphemistically called euthanasia. 
Applied Science Suffused by Evaluations 

In effect, one cannot found an applied science of administration 
or any other applied science except upon an initial declaration of 
faith or valuational intention. (If the values are unconscious or 
silent, the structure of the science is logically invalidated even 
while it may actually be almost as useful.) Subsequently, one can- 
not announce principles of action without presuming the con- 
stancy of the initial postulates or some constant rate of change in 
them and without positing a stipulated kind and degree of any 
other value that is expected or declared to occur in the situations 
to which the principle is extended. 

Lest it be thought that we may be driven into a hopeless position 
by a remorseless logic, we should call attention to some assured 
constancies of human value, upon which a useful applied science 
may, in part, rest. An example may be cited. Since very few persons 
will deny that their mother was a good person, an applied science 
of school administration, one of whose stated aims is to be practical, 
can use a factual statement about how people regard their mothers 
as a limitation and directive in a number of manipulative propo- 
sitions about administration. So accepted is the value in this case 
that it is often an unconscious and silent assumption underlying 
actions. This obvious universal value could be supplemented by a 
number of others. It is the task of the person constructing the 
applied science of administration to understand human beings so 
well that, if he wishes to be practical, he may construct manipu- 
lative propositions on the basis of such knowledge. The clearer 
the understanding of the valuational basis of the principles of the 
applied science of administration, the better the chances, in 
the long run, for a true applied science. 

Elements in Formula of Applied Science 

Any manipulative proposition of a science, that is, as a proposi- 
tion of applied science, may be fitted to the formula: To get 4, 
do X. It does not matter whether this is an intellectual solution 
of a manipulative problem or an action solution, the same proce- 
dure is followed internally or externally. In any particular case of 
an action to be prescribed, this formula becomes: To get A;, do X;. 
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Here, A; is a precise goal that is accepted by the operator or actor 
and has, hence, a valuational quality equal to A. Also X,; equals a 
precise and unique action in which the environment of the action 
X;, is precisely equal to the environment of X. 

Now, any deviation of A;, A2...A, from A and any deviation 
of Xe,...X, from X must harm the formula, “To. get A, do 
X,” for, if the principle is to be valid and useful, it must apply to 
a number of instances of action, in which A, does not deviate too 
far from A nor X, from X. Sciences differ greatly in their ability 
to provide such principles. The chances of a science doing so, that 
is, the chances of its being an exact applied science, vary with the 
degree of stability of the goal and the environment of the action. 

Certain conditons are helpful in constructing applied proposi- 
tions: (1) a high degree of agreement on the preference or goal; 
(2) great precision in the operational meaning of A; (3) a highly 
precise meaning of X; (4) high stability of the environment of X, 
that is, a high typicality of X,, X2, X3,...X,; and finally, (5) a high 
degree of evidence of causality (that is, A should follow X in a 
satisfying number of cases). 

This last condition favorable to the creation of an applied prop- 
osition has been so exhaustively treated by writers and regarded as 
so important that it has impeded a fuller understanding of scien- 
tific principles in the light of the conditions preceding an applied 
proposition. This situation is at least partly owing to the constancy, 
consistency, and simplicity of A in the natural sciences, where 
applied propositions have been abundantly propagated. 

Inevitable deviation of particular actions from formula. If it is 
clear that a measure of the success of the applied proposition, “To 
get A, do X,” is the degree of deviation of A; and so forth and X, 
and so forth from A and X, then we may reason that an applied 
proposition of administration or of any other science can never 
approach a specific instruction for the unique case. It can be said 
empirically that a unique action is almost never capable of descrip- 
tion by a proposition dealing with a class of actions. Applied 
propositions may, of course, be highly general or encompass only 
a very narrow band of actions. Both types of propositions are useful. 

Art of administration as unique action. We might perhaps resur- 
rect the much abused term “art” and say that the art of adminis- 
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tration consists of unique administrative actions. As expected, 
however, we find that we are only saying redundantly that the art 
of administration is essentially the response of the organism to the 
unique event. If it is a pleasing “uniqueness,” it is “good” art as 
to its creative and habitual elements. It epitomizes the verbally 
ungovernable and verbally uncontrollable quality of the individu- 
al situation. Action itself is undeducible; it is beyond the limits 
of propositions. It consists of what cannot be described by the 
science and the applied science of administration. It signifies the 
unpredictable, that is, the inapplicable. As such, it comes close to 
what we called earlier creative action, although it should be kept 
separate from creativeness. All action is unique. Creative actions, 
though unique and though present in most administrative situ- 
ations to some extent, are essentially antiadministrative and are 
unframed initially, by origin and descent. They are ab initio not 
governed by applied propositions or scientific generalizations. 


Relations between Applied Science and Science Proper 

Now that the character of the applied science of administration 
has been outlined, I shall compare applied science with the gen- 
eral science described earlier. An applied science is not a simple 
translation of the propositions of the science of administration, 
and a general science does not simply convert manipulative propo- 
sitions to its uses. The two bodies of propositions are fundamental- 
ly related to each other, but their significant differences illuminate 
the character of both sets of principles and the relations between 
science and society. 

Historical view of applied administration. In the first place, we 
see throughout history a great many instances of men commanding 
and organizing extensive forces to their ends. Vast empires were 
created. Seemingly eternal religions were established. Institutions 
proliferated in the hands of geniuses of administration. Are these 
not applications of the science of administration? They are, if 
there is such a thing as “unconscious applied science.” These are 
the activities that many call the art of a science, be it the art of 
medicine, the art of politics, or some other so-called art. Having 
already confined art to the unique action in administration, how- 
ever, we have rejected these concepts. What apparently happens 
in these impressive historical instances is “applied administration.” 
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Yet we cannot make precise statements about them, because the 
reflections, memoirs, gospels, and the like of such men are fre- 
quently indecipherable and vague. Scientists who wish to con- 
struct an applied science of administration often greatly dis- 
approve of such writings, but we shall have to admit these activities 
to the order of applied administrative science, even though they 
are incommunicado and fail to supply us with the propositions 
they reflect. The man who plays by ear must be called a musician, 
and the administrator who “plays by ear” must be regarded as an 
applied scientist. 

The phenomenon of the extraordinarily successful but unself- 
conscious administrator shows that applied administrative science 
exists, but that we have hitherto lacked ways of abstracting the 
behavior in symbolic form. Many do not realize that, thus viewed, 
the history of social science shows a degree of success as an applied 
science that even the most astonishing discoveries of modern 
natural science cannot claim. Man may be instinctively adjusted 
to nature in some essential ways, but in general nature is not 
amenable to “playing by ear” and requires a fully self-conscious 
analysis and development of its possibilities. A man cannot play 
the role of a tree or rock, or subject it to his domination and 
authority. Human behavior, on the other hand, may be extensively 
analyzed and manipulated by man without great self-consciousness, 
and a conscious applied science of man can begin only following 
an extended historical accomplishment. Furthermore, man is not 
inhibited emotionally at taking a manipulative attitude toward 
nature, but is embarrassed at taking a ‘‘natural” view of mankind; 
from birth, his being humanized has been a training in avoiding 
objective, manipulative naturalism. In sum, both the general 
science of administration and the applied science of administration 
are only superstructures of the unconscious applied science of 
administration. 

Problems of translating applied and pure science. There are 
three other problems of transferring the self-conscious proposi- 
tions from science to applied science and back. One is the difficulty 
of translating analytic propositions into synthetic ones. Any of the 
successful generalizations of the science of administration are 
analytic, that is, abstract. Since the situations to which an applied 
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proposition refer are complicated and involved, a practical situ- 
ation requires a reconstruction that is synthetic and total. For 
example, a relationship in science may be stated as a reciprocal 
inverse dependence, such as: as A increases, B decreases. An applied 
principle does not necessarily emerge from this, however, since 
one may want to decrease part of A and part of B, D, E, and F, 
whereas others may wish no A at all and parts of D and F. Thus 
an applied principle directly translated from the scientific prin- 
ciple may be useful only to a few or perhaps to no one at all. It 
often happens that the theoretical proposition is validated, agreed 
to be important, and applauded, but that no one finds it worth 
while to undertake the difficult task of making it synthetic. 

Another interesting feature of science as contrasted with applied 
science is that a general law of natural or human behavior covers 
impractical as well as practical situations of applied science. For 
example, the law of gravitation that governs the position of the 
planets cannot be used to change their positions although it has 
many other practical applications. By the same token, many laws 
of political behavior, though they can be converted to manipula- 
tive prescriptions, with agreement on the goal and situation, can- 
not be put to practice. The impossible cannot be asked, or, if asked, 
should be regarded as facetious or heuristic, as when Archimedes 
declared, ‘““Give me a lever long enough, and I can move the 
world.”” The science of administration can state principles gen- 
eralizing about behaviors whose control might be postulated as 
impossible, yet control might be possible for the applied science. 
A simple example would be some of the principles dealing with 
the long-range history of administration, pointing out how devel- 
opments such as war, technological change, or depressions affect 
administrative conditions. One cannot very well apply such propo- 
sitions to bring about the total change of an administrative system; 
they are lamed by impracticability. He can, however, apply certain 
portions of those principles in guiding immediate conduct, such as 
the application of counter-measures to forestall the known effects 
of war upon an organization. 

Usefulness not always associated with specificity. It may be 
necessary to comment on the variability of the term ‘“‘usefulness.”’ 
Somewhat blinded by natural science procedures, many commonly 
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regard that statement as the most useful which is most specific 
with reference to a given case. It is possible that for many people 
the most useful statements of the science of administration may 
be at a high level of abstraction. The general but abstract proposi- 
tions may orient one very well and tell one what to watch for in a 
large number of situations. If one wishes, of course, he may regard 
such propositions as examples of applied principle. If so, we would 
have no difficulty with the term “usefulness,” except to remind 
ourselves that the criterion of usefulness here is not the same as 
the criterion of usefulness in many of the natural sciences, especial- 
ly if they are mathematically formulated, where “useful” refers to 
the critical place a proposition holds in a system of propositions 
and to the number of propositions to which it relates. 

At the same time, the most useful generalizations of the applied 
science of administration, taking the term “applied” in a narrow 
and precise sense, may be on a low level of generality, where agree- 
ment on values is present with respect to the goal and where the 
situation is exceedingly well defined. In terms of administration, 
this would mean that culture-bound, even shop-bound, or job- 
bound applied principles are the most useful because in such cases 
the postulated goals are in accord with the superficial axiology of 
all concerned in the situation described. Men who otherwise dis- 
agree about anything can agree on the principle that a hammer is 
the best tool for driving nails. Or they may agree, whatever their 
moral disagreements, that keeping people at work together in the 
same physical structure is the best way for them to accomplish 
their task. 

Perhaps we may give another example. For all who agree that 
reports that have a high chance of being added to subsequently 
should be kept and filed, one may safely declare: ‘Reports 
should be bound in loose-leaf form before filing.” Or, to use other 
phraseology: “If a report will be needed again, keep it”; “If it is 
desired to find a report easily later on, file it by some coding pro- 
cedure”; or “If a report will be added to, do not bind it, but keep 
it in loose-leaf form to accommodate later additions.”’ Of course, 
the “objectivity” of this principle vanishes as soon as one individu- 
al decides reports should not be kept, filed, or added to. Then the 
applied proposition would have to take on a more qualified (and 
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we should say, suitable) form, such as: “If you wish to keep on file 
reports that will probably be added to, and you are sure others 
will agree with this, put them in loose-leaf folders.” 

This is beginning to seem silly, but the applied science of 
administration has often been criticized by practitioners precisely 
because its propositions have been dogmatic and unconcerned with 
the many possible value problems in any administrative situation. 
The critics are right, too, because they are aware of the intensely 
evaluative nature of the administrative process. 


Unconscious Seeking of Value Accord 

Propositions that involve valuational concord are received joy- 
fully because these principles may be stated simply. This is one 
reason why textbooks on administration and American govern- 
ment are so Pollyannish. One need not put in all the valuational 
qualifications, for the good reason that no one is likely to disagree 
with the goals, and the situation is well circumscribed. As soon as 
people disagree with the goals of an applied proposition, its phras- 
ing becomes internally complicated. Then the practitioner of 
applied science finds his behavior to be as absurd as that of a 
scientist in scrupulously stating an applied proposition. Take the 
following example: In an army camp it has apparently been diffi- 
cult to prevent people from smoking in bed. The “barracks law- 
yers” have perhaps been finding loopholes in the applied proposi- 
tion in terms of which the commandant probably has been oper- 
ating, that is, “In order to forestall loss of property, injuries, and 
loss of life from smoking in bed, forbid smoking in bed and inflict 
sanctions upon violators of the rule.”’ 

5. Smoking in Bed Violations 
The following is quoted from DB #269, SWC, 17 Nov. 52 for informa- 
tion and compliance of all concerned. 

As a result of inquiries pertaining to a definition of “smoking in 
bed,” the following definition is offered as one definition for the 
assistance of those who are in doubt as to the meaning of the term: 
when an individual assumes any position on or in any bed, canvas 
cot, steel cot, etc., with or without bedding, and then proceeds to 
smoke, he is “smoking in bed,” except that when a person has both 
feet upon the floor or the ground he cannot be considered as being 
“in bed”. In the event a person reclines upon a bed with one or both 
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feet off the floor or the ground, and that by the further act of smok- 
ing he should cause the bed to catch fire, he should be considered as 
being in bed because he is using the bed as a bed and not as a chair 
as he is doing when he sits upon the bed with both feet upon the 


floor or the ground. 
By order of Colonel ——: 


Captain, Infantry 
Adjutant 
This administrator is striving valiantly for an operational defi- 
nition of the situation, in order that he may say essentially: “To get 
A,;, do X;,” but he is finding X,; exceedingly difficult to define. 


Impossibility of Absolute Applied Science 

One must conclude, therefore, that the basic nature of admin- 
istration as a valuational process precludes applied principles of 
an absolute character. Only a stable goal and environment will 
permit applied propositions whose utility and validity will be 
manifested in most of the class of situations to which they refer. 

It is of little avail to appeal to the concept of ‘administration 
scientifically conducted,” as a way out of this characteristic dilem- 
ma. That is, one cannot say: “If you conduct administration scien- 
tifically, an applied science of administration is possible.” This is 
the fallacy of most writers; they employ valuational, practical fic- 
tions using the myth value of science. The fact that an action 
corresponds to a correct means-end relationship does not make it 
less an evaluation and selection. Administration scientifically con- 
ducted is no more neutral than administration nonscientifically 
conducted; it is only more scientific. One can only say: “If you 
desire A, then do X,” meaning by this, “If you desire A, but do Y, 
you are probably not going to get A, although you are not morally 
wrong in doing Y, nor are the consequences of doing Y bad.” The 
point should be clear if one admits that is is quite possible for a 
third person to abhor administration scientifically conducted, on 
grounds of preferring different values, or different means, or the 
failure rather than the success of a certain Mr. Smith in achieving 
A. That is, except by prior agreement or postulation, one is not 
entitled to prefer what is here termed administration scientifically 
conducted to administration unscientifically conducted. 
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VII. IDEOLOGIES OF APPLIED SCIENCES 
OF ADMINISTRATION 

An absolute and singular applied science of administration may 
be impossible, but this does not prevent people from asserting one, 
and as soon as we are confronted with assertions of the impossible 
we approach myth and ideology. The universal claim of ideologies 
is the objectivity of their view of reality. Values are reduced to 
facts. This is abundantly displayed by writers on administration. 
Striking among the twists by which ideality is made reality is the 
elimination of the distinction between applied and pure science. 
For instance, an advertisement of the Revue Internationale des 
Sciences Administratives announces that one of its features “is an 
indispensable guide for those who strive to incorporate the prin- 
ciples of scientific administration into their daily practice.” In 
another instance, W. F. Willoughby, writing in his Principles of 
Public Administration, declares that ‘in administration, there are 
fundamental principles of general application, analogous to those 
characterizing any science, which must be observed if the end of 
administration, efficiency in operation, is to be secured.” 

Moreover, since practically all writing on administrative science 
has been done in the past century, we should expect that most of it 
would mirror the dominant ideology of the age, which is that of 
science. Evidence of this is seen in the process of illustrating the 
claim of objectivity. Every school of applied administrative science 
has its own way of asserting that its principles flow from the fount 
of science; every school, that is, is pseudoscientific. 

Thereafter, the several schools begin to assume their distinctive 
ideological shape and color. Each consists of a cluster of inter- 
related principles aimed at producing in administrative situations 
certain favored values. Our times are complicated, pluralistic, 
unclear, as our diverse architectures, literary forms, political move- 
ments, and belief systems testify. Accordingly, there exist side by 
side not one, but several, dominant approaches to the applied 
science of administration. And each, far from being sharp and 
distinct, knowing itself from its opponents, tends to have a diffuse 
structure. Some of its attitudes and recommended practices over- 


*New York, 1927, ix. 
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lap those of other approaches. In some cases, some of a man’s writ- 
ings may belong in a body of doctrine other than the one in which 
he is placed. In any event, a voluminous literature will be avail- 
able to the scholar of the future who may wish to test the validity 
of the categories of administrative ideology that we are suggesting 
here. They include executive centralism, authoritative legalism, 
Realpolitik, and participantism. Finally, we would recommend, as 
being value-free and self-conscious, a postulative-analytic approach. 


Executive Centralism 

Executive centralism is the most pervasive ideology of the 
applied science of administration. Generally a working out of the 
potent dream, “If I were boss,” it has great appeal because it is a 
universal sentiment and re-enacts the continuous drama of thou- 
sands of years of history. What matters it that other common senti 
ments reflect as much actual history, to wit, ““Who is boss around 
here anyway?” and “A word of command from me, and everyone 
does as he pleases.” President Truman, contemplating the prob- 
lems that would beset Eisenhower if elected President, said “He'll 
sit here (tapping his desk for emphasis), and he'll say, ‘Do this! Do 
that!’ And nothing will happen.”* 

Often the dream of executive power is limned over by many 
kinds of ethical justification as well as pseudoscientific language. 
It is left to the realpolitik approach to “expose” the absence of 
motives other than power. We cannot undertake a rigorous content 
analysis here, but would merely indicate how a few writers bring 
questions of executive control into focus. 

Thus in the first pages of his Governmental Administration, 
James Charlesworth declares that administration is the “science 
of realizing the intent of legislation and policy-making execu- 
tives.’ In his Jntroduction to the Study of Public Administration, 
L. D. White writes that “public administration consists of all those 
operations having for their purpose the fulfillment or enforcement 
of public policy.”> Henri Fayol says, “By administrative knowl- 
edge we mean planning, organization, command, coordination, 

‘Richard S. Neustadt, Presidential Power (New York, 1960), p. 9. 


*New York, 1951. 
‘Third edition (New York, 1950), p. 3. 
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and control.’’® Charles Beard declares, ““The State in the Great 
Society, like the private corporation, rests upon administration. 
...Administration—not the sword—is the key to enduring power 
in the Great Society.”? So Brooks Adams, so James Burnham, and 
so W. Brooke Graves, who writes, in his Public Administration in 
a Democratic Society, “Good management is characterized by clear- 
ly defined objectives; lines of authority previously defined and 
reduced to writing in such a manner as to indicate definite limits 
of authority and responsibility; authority commensurate with 
responsibility; delegation of authority and responsibility to the 
maximum degree; simple but effective controls through budgetary 
procedures, reports, rev iews; proper distribution of the workload; 
and effective supervision at all levels.’** We might also cite most 
of the reports of the (Hoover) Commission on Organization of the 
Executive Branch of Government of 1949. Luther Gulick views 
organization as “interrelating the subdivisions of work by allotting 
them to men who are placed in a structure of authority, so that the 
work may be co-ordinated by orders of superiors to subordinates, 
reaching from the top to the bottom of the entire enterprise.”® 

Given the necessity of choosing values of one kind or another in 
constructing an applied science of administration, one may be 
allowed whatever values he wishes to inject into the situation. 
One’s values may, however, be used as postulates in a hidden way. 
Administrative writers often give this kind of activity an objective 
and neutral aspect and deceive themselves as well as others. For 
example, as there is consensus regarding the value of actions result- 
ing from a given public office—for example, the presidency—then 
an applied science of administration may be constructed with this 
value as central to the principles. The other applied propositions 
then constitute deductive principles intended and destined to 
increase the effects of this value through many other areas, as the 
power, “efficiency,” and other aspects of the presidency’s role are 
changed and extended throughout the administrative branch of 
the government. 


*Industrial and General Administration, quoted on page 5 of Albert Lepawsky, 


Administration. (New York, 1949). 


"Lepawsky, op. cit., p. 17. *(Boston, 1950), p. 550. 
*Papers on the Science of Administration (New York, 1937). 
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Let me illustrate by quoting several passages from an essay 
entitled ‘““The Future of Administrative Management.”?° 
By administrative management, as used in this essay, is meant the 
functions of the chief executive and his staff and the corresponding 
activities of all executive and administrative officials who plan, coor- 
dinate, direct, and control the work of the government. [p.164] 

There will be great advances in administrative management in the 
future, but they will not come without opposition from timid souls 
or the privileged few who seek to maintain the status quo by keeping 
government weak and ineffective. [p. 165] 

The prime function of executive management is to establish the 
responsibility of administrative agencies for the faithful and efficient 
administration of the tasks assigned them. [p. 174] 

We may expect that administrative organization in the future will 
be more symmetrical, unified and integrated, with few independent 
agencies standing apart. [p. 184] 

A great expansion of government in the field of business enterprises 
may be anticipated as an alternative to governmental regulation and 
for other reasons. [p. 181] 

The development of administrative management will not defeat 
but, on the contrary, will enhance the ultimate responsibility of 
executive officers and agencies to the legislature. [p. 191] 

But, of course, this kind of administrative theory is not Profes- 
sor Harris’ alone. He received it from other distinguished teach- 
ers and in turn has helped to pass it on. Academics, politicians of 
clashing persuasions, and the efficiency engineers and survey agen- 
cies vie with each other in their expression of such views."! 

In the Elements of Political Science, I asserted that the major 
principles of administration are representations of the instru- 
mental goal of authority. The hierarchical pyramid, delegations 
of work, staff and line organizations, and command responsibilities 
are all institutionalizations of administration according to the 

By Joseph P. Harris, in L. D. White, ed., The Future of Government in the 
United States (Univ. of Chicago Press, copyright 1942 by Univ. of Chicago), ch. ix 

“Ten Commandments of Good Organization,” prepared by the American Manage- 
ment Association affords another good example of applied administrative principles 
aimed at increasing executive control and assuming an accord on values that is 
surely wanting in many concrete situations. They are quoted, together with similar 
principles ventured by other authors, by John D. Millett, “Working Concepts of 


Organization,” in Fritz Morstein Marx, ed., Elements of Public Administration 
(New York, 1946), pp. 154-156. 
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principle of maximizing the sponsors’ power. This is not to say 
that they are not at the same time ways of getting work done, and 
ways universally to be found of doing work, but it should be 
emphasized, however sadly, that the deviations from the admin- 
istrative model that maximizes sponsors’ internal power are few 
in number and not too significant in the total historical picture. 
Most often administration is a co-ordination of powers by a con- 
trolling few, and the applied science of administration is normally 
a manual of instructions to the power elite. 

Evaluative meaning of efficiency. Just as the concepts of public 
administration can be shown to be closely related to traditional 
executive-centered administration, so the concept of “efficiency” 
can be shown, under practically all circumstances, to be similarly 
related. The essential meaning of efficiency is evaluative: efficiency, 
in human or natural engineering, is always measured by a goal- 
achievement index. As an instrumental objective in administra- 
tion, efficiency means that a given method of performing a task is 
most “‘pleasing”’ to those controlling the method. Often “‘pleasing”’ 
has to do with material values such as input-output ratios of 
machines and clerks, but frequently the most “efficient” way of 
performing a task is conditioned on a clear triumph of executives’ 
interests over the interests of others. In general, just as most admin- 
istrative theory is founded on the maximization of executive con- 
trol, “efficiency” is defined by executives’ values. 

It was something of this impatience with the academic idea of 
efficiency that occurred to Alexis de Tocqueville, when he con- 
trasted the continental democratic and American democratic 
administration. The centralized executive power of the former 
differed markedly from the clientele power of America. He makes 
such comparisons as this: “That uniformity or permanence of 
design, the minute arrangement of details, and the perfection of 
administrative system must not be sought for in the United States; 
what we find there is the presence of a power which, if it is some- 
what wild, is at least robust, and an existence checkered with 
accidents, indeed, but full of animation and effort.” He ridicules 
the evaluation of administration according to the excellence ol 
accounting practice and bids us observe “the activity, the informa- 
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tion, and the spirit of enterprise in those American townships 


whose budgets are neither methodical or uniform.”?” 


Human Relations Engineering 

Many of the newer researches in administration have been 
incorporated in a school of “human relations engineering.” One 
should not be deceived into believing this to be a fundamental 
moral reform of the traditional body of administrative principle. 
The basic model usually is the same: How does one organize to 
maximize executives’ control and accomplish the substantive tasks 
set by the executives? The new human relations is more “efficient” 
than the old “authoritarian” school of “Orders are orders!” It 
discovers the social, ideological, and behavioral peculiarities of 
participants and clientele and tells the sponsors: You can more 
easily accomplish your objectives by treating employees and public 
as equals, superiors, or collaborators, or by recognizing the true 
sources of their resistance to authority. 

The extent to which most of the new “human relations engi- 
neering” has camouflaged the essence of administration is astonish- 
ing. Part of the explanation for this is the high reputation of 
science, in the social sciences as well as the natural sciences. If 
human beings are placed in a position where they seem to act 
voluntarily in accredited ways, the problem of conflict of wills is 
submerged. Another factor that helps explain the new administra- 
tive theory is the strong preference found in “democratic” societies 
for psychological control rather than open authoritative control. 

Still a third factor is the prestige that “human relations” meth- 
ods give the intelligentsia, who write on administrative theory, 
applied psychology, and related subjects. If their methods are used, 
their staff powers are enhanced; it would be unlikely that they 
would allow parallels to be drawn between their methods and the 
old discredited ones. One would even expect the new human 
relations to be presented as true democracy. As described here, 
however, such practices are to be regarded essentially as a means 
of extending the executives’ power. 


Authoritative Legalism 
The concept of “administration as law” is a common way of 


Democracy in America (New York, 1946), I, 91-92. 
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constructing an applied science of administration. Writers who 
pride themselves on their realism or their behaviorism have made 
too narrow an analysis of its meaning. They usually dismiss it as 
a form of pedantry or traditional vocationalism. Administration 
as law holds that the determination of the correctness of adminis- 
trative action depends upon whether the action can be reasonably 
deduced to be lawful. The science of administration is then defined 
as the legal principles describing administrative establishments 
and governing their internal or external relations. The applied 
science of administration then consists of a system of prescriptions 
for lawful behavior, as deduced from the systematic legal frame- 
work that envelops the establishments. The great utility of this 
approach rests upon its assumptions of the “goodness” of control 
and upon the efficacy of controls. That is, the validity of the juridi- 
cal approach in administration is a fiction, or rather two fictions 
that come close enough to both conventional morality and actual 
behavior (“there is a law covering every action’’) to be able to stand 
usefully for the realities. 

Given an ideological milieu in which administrators and aca- 
demic students of administration are closely bound up (such as 
existed in pre-Nazi Germany between the high bureaucracy and 
the universities, and between both and the society as a whole), the 
defects of this approach to administration are not easily apparent. 
In view of what has already been said, however, the juridical 
theory of administration turns out to be (a) a justification of the 
basic laws and establishments, (b) a preference for the instrumental 
values of control, (c) a vote of confidence for established legal pro- 
cedures, and (d) a blindness to the deviations of many adminis- 
trative situations from the law.’® 

In short, the model of administration as law is an impossible 
one for a scientist, as it is badly circumscribed by its limited evalu- 
ative position. It is doubly deceptive because it involves authori- 
tarian premises, and nothing quite threatens objectivity in social 
analysis as much as authority. Authority in all its manifestations, 
including antiauthoritarianism, is so universal, so insidious, and 
so intricate that it inspires an “‘objectivistic” subjectivity. 

*Cf. the author’s Law and Behavior: A Unified Approach to their Study, Political 
Research: Organization and Design, 3 (1960), 3-7. 
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So, although “administration as law’’ embraces and explains a 
great many actions that are administrative, it provides a pseudo- 
scientific body of principles and should be isolated from the gen- 
eral science and applied science of administration. Administration 
as law emerges from the essential nature of administration as ac- 
tion. The law is a proof of administrative practice. It is likely to be 
a deductive system of authority and control, and can be an applied 
science of administration granted its premises, but its relativity to 
all such postulates must be made explicit. It is a possible subsystem 
of the applied science of administration, related strikingly, like 
one of its greatest critics, the realpolitik or “power” theory of 
administration, to the executive-centered ideology. 

Supposed Contrast Afforded by the Realpolitik Theory 

Whereas the juridical theorists state principles of applied admin 
istration deductively from “the law,” such as “The law indicates 
personnel should be reprimanded before more formal action is 
brought against them,” the realpolitik theorists declare: “Do not 
reprimand a man unless you are ready to fire him.” While the 
former says, ‘““Authority should be undivided,” the latter may say, 
‘“‘No man can serve two masters.”’ Both ordinarily aim at maximiz- 
ing executive control, the one more formally, the other more 
realistically. 

I mentioned earlier that a work by Alexander Leighton and 
The Prince of Machiavelli were similar in general goals and strate- 
gy, even while they differ in specific values and sanctions. One is 
called administration, the other politics. Let us see now why the 
basic approach of the two works may be similar, because, if this is 
so, we shall gain insight into the nature of applied administration 
and the realpolitik model of applied administration. 

Leighton’s theoretical work is organized into a number of postu- 
lates about human behavior and a number of recommendatioris to 
would-be administrators. They are generalizations of “lessons” 
from a desert relocation center for Japanese-Americans during 
World War II. They deal with cultural similarities and differences, 
social organizations, human stresses and reaction to stress, human 
motives, and the motives, stresses, and organizations of executive 
and participant administrators (as distinguished from the internees 
or clientele). The law is only a shadowy structure embracing the 
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important action. As soon as Leighton transfers his interest from 
the postulates or their derivatives to their application, he, of course, 
resorts to manipulative statements in the form of: To get A, do X. 

In his own words: 

The Principles [postulates] are thought to have validity which is 
independent of any political theory or design for living. The Recom- 
mendations are based on the supposition that any administration 
will aim at the successful accomplishment of its assigned task, whether 
that be relief, rehabilitation, resettlement, or outright government, 
and will aim at operation with a minimum cost of men, materials, 
money and time.!# 


Now it will be noted that the recommendations (applied science 
of administration) must have goals. In this case, the substantive 
goals are “relief, rehabilitation, resetthkement or outright govern- 
ment.” The instrumental goal is “‘a minimum cost of men, mate- 
rials, money and time.” It is clear that here is a new Machiavelli. 
The “prince” wants to rule a domain. The main differences are not 
fundamental but rather minor differences of exactly who does 
what to whom with what intention. 

We are interested here primarily in the extent to which power 
is an instrumental objective for the achievement of Leighton’s 
goals. In scrutinizing each of the almost one hundred recommenda- 
tions in the work, we noted that almost all recommendations had 
to do with increasing the executives’ power, particularly over the 
clientele. Although some were concerned with the participants, 
they had to do with how to increase one’s control over the staff's 
anxieties, beliefs, and organization. About fifteen recommenda- 
tions seemed to be “power” recommendations, but, unlike the vast 
majority, these were “democratic” principles, intended to increase 
the power of the clientele. (How these would accord with the 
original statement of directives is not clear; we suspect that Leigh- 
ton was basically prointernee and pro-Japanese and felt the true 
enemy was the militaristic or “bureaucratic” elite, with its “old- 
fashioned,” “‘harsh,”’ and ineffective methods of rule.) 

Certainly his treatment of the problems of administration would 
reinforce the theory that the basic model of administration is one 
of instrumental power or control. Certain features of this study 


‘The Governing of Men (Princeton, 1945), p. 85. 
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provide additional evidence. The study is anthropological and 
psychiatric in tone and approach. One finds little of the traditional 
problems of text writers in administration. Yet the substance of 
this model of administration is clearly revealed; it is executive- 
valued and executive-implemented through applied principles of 
maximizing power. In his work one sees the bridge between 
Machiavellism and “human relations engineering” that has dis- 
turbed sensitive critics of both in the name of humanism and 


democracy. 


Participantism 

There is, however, a different kind of “human relations in man- 
agement,” essentially, an endeavor to maximize control for partici- 
pants. In its model of administration, a different instrumental 
motive prevails. Its advocates seek to distribute both controls and 
work happiness more equally. 

The writings of Mary Parker Follett belong here.® So do those 
of Ordway Tead. For example, Tead writes: 


Democratic administration is. ..that over-all direction of an organiza- 
tion which assures that purposes and policies are shared in the making, 
that methods are understood and agreed to, that individual poten- 
tialities are being enhanced, that corporate or group ends are being 
realized with a maximum of release in shared creative power and 
a minimum of human friction....In these respective administrative 
areas (industries and agencies) we are to create and operate under 
constitutional forms not merely as a measure of prudence, expediency, 
or efficiency at the level of material gain—but because to develop 
citizenship in our economic and administrative substate is the condi- 
tion of assuring that the conduct of these states-within-the-state will 
work approximately in the public interest of personality fulfillment, 
in the interest of democratic aspiration and method consistently 
flowering in all branches of our common life.?® 


John Gaus reduces somewhat the impact of the executive cen- 
tralism view by introducing the idea of satisfaction of employees 
(participants) as equal in importance to the satisfaction of the 


*For an annotated list of titles on this approach to applied administration, see 
my Human Relations in Public Administration (Chicago, 1949); also William J. 
Gore and Fred S. Silander, A Bibliographical Essay on Decision Making, Admin- 
istrative Science Quarterly, 4 (1959) 97-121. 

*Democratic Administration (New York: Association Press, 1945), pp. 71-73. 
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executives.17 Marshall Dimock frankly grants the external and 
internal pervasiveness of the power drive in organizations and 
recommends various means of directing it, including dispersion, 
which most modern writers, trained in centralization, are loath to 
advocate. Thus, he says, in A Philosophy of Administration: “The 
more powerful an institution is, the more like the government of a 
political state it becomes. ... This admission is the beginning of 
wisdom. ... Our national objective should be to make every man 
and son as self-reliant as possible.”?* 

Charles Merriam epitomizes the moderate and most popular 
phrasing of the general ideal when he declares, “Complex modern 
organization must be rooted in understanding, in assent, in consent, 
in a full and willing spirit of cooperation.’® The chief wave of 
withdrawal, then, is away from the formulation of Woodrow 
Wilson in 1887, who called for “large powers and unhampered 
discretion” by a career group without arrogant class spirit. It 1s 
away from Fayol and the other early rationalizers of hierarchical 
administration of the Roman, Prussian, and Napoleonic type. It 
has consisted of understating authority, and urging new principles 
on behalf of ordinary participants and clientele, in a word, of 
humanizing administration. 

Democratic-neutralistic pretensions. Just as the dominant school 

believes there is nothing biased about its executive-centered prin- 
ciples, the democratic writers of participantism tend to ascribe 
objectivity (i.e. efficiency and neutrality) to their principles. Thus 
Tead writes: 
The conditions and characteristics of a society to which we refer as 
democratic we find in practice to be at the same time those which 
wise psychological insight and experiment reveal as ways human beings 
can best be brought to and held to productive and amicable collabora- 
tion.*° 

Similar marriages of “laws of nature” and “democratic behavior” 
occur in other works, even in the rigidly positivistic analysis of 

“John M. Gaus, “A Theory of Organization in Public Administration,” in J. 
Gaus, L. D. White, and M. Dimock, eds., The Frontiers of Public Administration 
(Chicago, 1936). 

(New York, 1958), pp. 62, 165. 


*Systematic Politics, (Chicago, 1945), pp. 170-171. 
"Art of Administration (New York, 1951), pp. 70-71. 
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Lasswell and Kaplan, Power and Society. No doubt a strong wish 
produces its own “objectivity.”” No doubt, also, that, as some 
Americans think, so other Americans behave. Considerable evi- 
dence may be adduced to show a positive relation between certain 
indices of productivity and democratic group direction. Studies by 
Ronald Lippitt, the Survey Research Center, the Center for Group 
Dynamics, and others, reveal the relation in a striking manner.?* 
It is irrelevant here, however, to judge the extent and character of 
the relation. The point is that assigning power to participants as 
the basis for a system of applied administrative principles is neither 
more nor less permissible scientifically than assigning power to 
executives. The evaluative postulate begins the work of applied 
science; it cannot be the proof of its own principle.** 

An example of this is the applied product of much research 
sponsored by the Bureau of Naval Research. A pamphlet, distilling 
the prolonged laborious study of renowned psychologists, is called 
Conference Sense.** Asserting that “for finding the right answer 
the conference can be the finest thing since the back of your arith- 
metic book,” the pamphlet presumably tells all naval officers how 
to get “the right answers” from conferences. It goes on to declare 
that “‘all studies show that a group can really be influenced only 
when the conference-wise gent rises above his own special interests 
and solves—or honestly attempts to solve—the overall problem of 
the conferring group.” Then: “The conference described herein 
is the so-called modern conference. In this kind of gathering, repre- 
sentatives of various organizations try to find the best solution of a 
common problem by polling their different viewpoints and experi- 
ence in the sort of informal discussion that leads to joint-thinking. 
... The conference leader must be a thoroughly impartial chair- 
man.” Certain types of characters cause trouble, viz. “The aggres- 
sor may work in many ways, deflating the status of others, express- 
ing disapproval of the acts, feelings, and value of others. . . joking 

“For example, pp. xxiv, 14-15. 

=For example, Lester Coch and J. R. P. French, Jr., Overcoming Resistance to 
Change, Human Relations, 1 (1948), 513-532; also “Productivity, Supervision and 
Employee Morale” (Survey Research Center, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Study No. 6, 
1948). 

*Cf. my analysis of the objectivity and social invention problem in Mathematical 
Derivation of an Election System, Jsis, 44 (1953), 42-51. 

*Bureau of Naval Personnel, NAVPER 91139, Washington, D.C., 1950. 
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ageressively...showing envy towards another’s contribution by 
trying to take credit for it.” 

The authors follow each ‘“‘problem”’ with a “remedy.” “Confer- 
ence leader's remedy. Place Donald Duck at your left (the blind 
spot). Fail to hear his objections, or if you do, misunderstand 
them. If possible, recognize a legitimate objection and side with 
him. Object is to get him to feel that he ‘belongs.’ ” 

In its summary, the booklet recommends “democracy in action” 
if a conference is to be a “problem solver.” ‘““The group reaches 
the maximum effectiveness when all the members feel personally 
responsible for the success of the meeting; and this feeling of per- 
sonal responsibility starts with the determination to find a common 
ground.” 

Now, of course, this is applied science. I have no quarrel with 
its moral premises,” or its validity. We are interested mainly in 
pointing to the essential participant orientation of this type of 
applied administration. It is genuine and shows that a number of 
reputable scholars and administrators actually visualize a model 
of administration in which power is shared. In fact, power sharing 
is here viewed as the most important single instrumental goal of 
administration. 

Participant rule by constitutional form. Attention may be called 
to another pamphlet of the same type, How to Conduct a Union 
Meeting, published by the UAW-CIO Education Department (no 
date) when R. J. Thomas was International President. The defi- 
nition of purpose is quite similar to that of the Navy pamphlet: 
Democracy means “members of the Unions meeting together to 
find answers to their problems, and working together to solve 
them.” Then the pamphlet goes on to describe plainly the rules 
of legislative procedure, with words to encourage the timid to 
participate. Here the applied administration is based upon a pre- 
ferred and integrated hierarchy of rules originating outside of 
the meeting in time and space. Assuming the presence of informal 

*For example, one might raise strenuous objections to the major value of the 
pamphlet, that postulates the goal of getting a group decision out of all committees. 
What of the postulate, often equally defensible, that the goal shall be to prevent 
a committee action? What would happen to the common practice of calling a 
committee in order to do nothing about an issue. Cf. M. Kriesberg and H. Guetzkow, 


The Use of Conferences in the Administrative Process, Public Administration 
Review, 10 (1950), 93-98. 
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sanctions (mores) and formal ones (as enforced by sergeants-at- 
arms), the scientific prescription for action follows the rules closely. 
There is a benign air about the statement, however, that belies the 
original motive of participant equality—something that was not 
always present at UAW meetings or at many others. 

The rules here are designed to serve all participants equally up 
to the moment of voting, when the majority is treated unequally 
and favorably. There are literally thousands of situations adminis- 
tered formally by such means, and, whether we go back to the great 
studies by Sidney and Beatrice Webb of the history of trade 
union democracy in England and those of Robert Michels on 
European unions and parties, or whether we read the files of the 
McClellan Committee to investigate trade union practices in 
the United States, we must include such situations in the study of 
administration. 

But a bewildering variety of works and materials, hitherto 
considered trivial or peripheral to the study of administration, 
should be taken into account. Church government, moving from 
the Quakers through the diverse Protestant and Catholic group- 
ings, within Christianity alone, supplies abundant material for the 
theorist. Each grouping is within our scope and has besides made 
some attempt to tell its people how to act in the organization and 
upon their clientele. The same is true of business organizations, of 
welfare groups, of interest-group associations, of political party 
organizations, and of universities. The science of administration 
will come of age when it speaks distinctly of all these administered 
situations and can create for each of them such applied sciences as 
are desired. 


Postulative-analytic View 

One may conclude that it is possible, even if difficult, to study 
and describe all administration in ways that would truly give equal 
value to participants and to executives with respect to the instru- 
mental value of power in administration. This would only be a 
self-conscious, rigorous, systematic applied science of administra- 
tion, in accord wtih the values of participants, of clients, or of 
whatever group or type of ideal is postulated. Concepts of “con- 
sumer,” “the public,” and “the customer” come to mind in this 
connection. Much of the discussion of representative-constituent, 
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state-individual, government-people, agency-public relationships 
would become centrally relevant to such works of administration. 
The sponsor-centered works would retire to better perspective in 
the variegated scope of social values. Some indications of the 
possibilities of this kind of administration are to be found in 
scattered writings about the use of public polls in administration 
and in the literature of interest representation. (In the latter case, 
however, the mistake is often made of identifying clientele with a 
partial-clientele group, such as the railroads before the ICC, when 
such a group might even better be considered as a participant.) 


Other Deviations from Executive-Centered Model 


But this kind of argument has governed neither the political 
preferences nor the scientific interests of most American or Euro- 
pean theorists. Charles Hyneman’s Bureaucracy in a Democracy is 
a lonely treatise on administration, postulating legislative suprem- 
acy.*® Other works, such as those of Dimock and Tead referred to 
earlier, elevate the creative individual; in the ideal form they 
describe him as the person before whose interests institutions must 
give way. The “case study method” met with nowadays in the 
teaching of educational, industrial, and public administration, is a 
notable attempt (mostly unconscious) to reduce the posturings of 
traditional applied and general theory to value anarchy in order 
at least to convey the complexity of fact-value situations. Each 
case demands a unique fact-value approach. 

If we were to direct any negative criticism at that valiant and 
remarkable text on public administration by Herbert Simon, 
Donald Smithburg, and Victor Thompson,”* it would probably ve 
aimed at the intellectual environment, for it seems to me that they 
have had to advance with an enormous baggage of traditional 
categories and problems that prevent them from clearly and sharp- 
ly reorganizing administrative study to conform to their under- 
lying theories. They would have enhanced the already great value 
of their work if they had abandoned this baggage and systematical- 
ly exploited their objective and pluralistic fact-value position. 
They have presented a general sociology of administration, frag- 
mented into pieces holding some attraction to contemporary 

*New York, 1950. 

“Public Administration, New York, 1950. 
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teachers. They avoided systematic applied science, perhaps because 
it would have hopelessly confused an already intricate rationaliza- 
tion of traditional themes. 

And yet, many of these same themes are labeled in applied 
form (for instance, staffing the organization), thus lending the work 
the appearance of dealing in applied administration. 

To a certain extent, the compromises of textbooks have been 
shaken off in a recent work by James G. March and Herbert A. 
Simon called Organizations.** This work, in the style of Lasswell 
and Kaplan’s Power and Society, provides many propositions whose 
objectivity is scarcely open to question and that reflect very well 
the recent literature of social-psychological approaches to admin- 
istration. Encumbered by a mass of purely empirical studies, how- 
ever, the theory of the book only begins to emerge, and its larger 
implications must await a later clarification. 


CONCLUSION 


I conclude that the science of administration should be vast in 
scope and should progress according to an objective autonomous 
momentum. It should father as many applied sciences of adminis- 
tration as there are important sets of values (including anarchistic 
or null-values) to be carried into administered situations. 

Training people to study administration is difficult; training 
them to be administrators is even more difficult. Whereas the for- 
mer may be managed by opening the whole administrative world 
of yesterday and today to objective examination, the latter may 
be achieved only by setting up elaborate models based upon key 
value premises. We believe that, if applied administration is to be 
taught at all without destructive effects upon creativity, it must 
be taught as an exercise in the postulation of alternative values 
(often of opposites), in the systematic assessment of conditions 
affecting a given value system, and in the prescription of preferred 
action for those who accept the values. The subjective and relative 
nature of the pedagogy should be constantly indicated in order to 
prevent indoctrination and ‘“‘scientism.” Taught in this way, 
administrative science could be regarded as a worthy part of 
education in “the liberal arts.” 

York, 1958. 
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Sol Levine and Paul E. White 


Exchange as a Conceptual 
Framework for the Study of 


Interorganizational Relationships 


This paper attempts to explain relationships among community 
health and welfare agencies by viewing them as being involved in an 
exchange system. Organizational exchange is defined as any voluntary 
activity between two organizations which has consequences, actual or 
anticipated, for the realization of their respective goals or objectives. 
Organizations have need for three main elements: (1) clients, (2) labor 
services, and (3) resources other than labor services. Theoretically, 
were all the essential elements in infinite supply there would be little 
need for organizational interaction and for subscription to co-operation 
as an ideal for health agencies. Under conditions of scarcity, how- 
ever, interorganizational exchanges are essential to goal attainment. 
The interdependence of the agencies is contingent upon three related 
factors: (1) the accessibility of each organization to necessary elements 
from outside the health system, (2) the objectives of the organization 
and particular functions to which it allocates the elements it controls, 
and (3) the degree to which domain consensus exists among the various 
organizations. 

Sol Levine is assistant professor of social psychology, and Paul E. 
White is assistant in social anthropology, Harvard School of Public 
Health. 


SOCIOLOGISTS have devoted considerable attention to the study 
of formal organizations, particularly in industry, government, and 
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the trade union field. Their chief focus, however, has been on 
patterns within rather than between organizations. Studies of 
interrelationships have largely been confined to units within the 
same organizational structure or between a pair of complementary 
organizations such as management and labor. Dimock’s study of 
jurisdictional conflict between two federal agencies is a notable 
exception.’ Another is a study of a community reaction to disaster 
by Form and Nosow in which the authors produce revealing data 
on the interaction pattern of local health organizations. The 
authors observe that “‘organizational cooperation was facilitated 
among organizations with similar internal structures.”’? March and 
Simon suggest that interorganizational conflict is very similar to 
intergroup conflict within organizations but present no support- 
ing data.* Blau has commented on the general problems involved 
in studying multiple organizations.* In pointing up the need to 
study the organization in relation to its environment, Etzioni 
specifies the area of interorganizational relationships as one of the 
three meriting further intensive empirical study. 

Health and social welfare agencies within a given community 
offer an excellent opportunity for exploring patterns of relation- 
ship among organizations. There are an appreciable number of 
such organizations in any fairly large urban American community. 
Most of them are small so that relatively few individuals have to be 
interviewed to obtain information on their interaction. Within 
any community setting, varying kinds of relations exist between 
official and voluntary organizations concerned with health and 
welfare. Thus welfare agencies may use public health nursing 
services, or information on the status of families may be 
shared by such voluntary organizations as the Red Cross and 
the Tuberculosis and Health Association. 

1Marshall E. Dimock, “Expanding Jurisdictions: A Case Study in Bureaucratic 


Conflict,” in Robert K. Merton, Ailsa P. Gray, Barbara Hockey, Hanan C. Selvin, 
eds. Reader in Bureaucracy (Glencoe, 1952). 

“William H. Form and Sigmund Nosow, Community in Disaster (New York, 
1958), p. 236. 

sJames G. March and H. A. Simon, Organizations (New York, 1958). 

‘Peter M. Blau, Formal Organization: Dimensions of Analysis, American Journal 
of Sociology, 63 (1957), 58. 

‘Amitai Etzioni, New Directions in the Study of Organizations and Society, Social 
Research, 27 (1960), 223-228. 
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Facilitating communication between local organizations has 
been a major objective of public health administrators and com- 
munity organizers. Their writings contain many assertions about 
the desirability of improving relationships in order to reduce gaps 
and overlaps of medical services to the citizens, but as yet little 
effort has been made to appraise objectively the interrelationships 
that actually exist within the community. 

In the following pages we should like to present our theoretical 
interpretation of interorganizational relationships together with 
a discussion of our research approach and a few preliminary find- 
ings, pointing up some of the substantive areas in organizational 
sociology for which our study has relevance. Our present thinking 
is largely based on the results of an exploratory study of twenty-two 
health organizations in a New England community with a popu- 
lation of 200,000 and initial impressions of data on a more inten- 
sive study, as yet unanalyzed, of some fifty-five health organizations 
in another New England community of comparable size.® 

The site of our initial investigation was selected because we 
found it fairly accessible for study and relatively independent of 
a large metropolis; moreover, it contained a range of organizations 
which were of interest—a full-time health department, a welfare 
department, autonomous local agencies, local chapters or affiliates 
of major voluntary health and social welfare organizations, and 
major community hospitals. Of the twenty-two health organiza- 
tions or agencies studied, fourteen were voluntary agencies, five 
were hospitals (three with out-patient clinics and two without) 
and three others were official agencies—health, welfare, and school. 
Intensive semistructured interviews were conducted with executive 
directors and supervisory personnel of each organization, and 
information was obtained from members of the boards through 
brief semistructured questionnaires. In addition, we used an 
adaptation of an instrument developed by Irwin T. Sanders to 
locate the most influential leaders in the community for the pur- 

*The project is sponsored by the Social Science Program at the Harvard School 
of Public Health and supported by Grant 8676-2 from the National Institutes 
of Health. Professor Sol Levine is the principal investigator of the project and 
Benjamin D. Paul, the director of the Social Science Program, is coinvestigator. 


We are grateful for the criticisms and suggestions given by Professors Paul, S. M. 
Miller, Irwin T. Sanders, and Howard E. Freeman. 
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pose of determining their distribution on agency boards.” The pres- 

tige ratings that the influential leaders assigned to the organiza- 

tions constituted one of the independent variables of our study. 
EXCHANGE AS A CONCEPTUAL FRAMEWORK 

The complex of community health organizations may be seen 
as a system with individual organizations or system parts varying 
in the kinds and frequency of their relationships with one another. 
This system is enmeshed in ever larger systems—the community, 
the state, and so on. 

Prevention and cure of disease constitute the ideal orientation 
of the health agency system, and individual agencies derive their 
respective goals or objectives from this larger orientation. In order 
to achieve its specific objectives, however, an agency must possess 
or control certain elements. It must have clients to serve; it must 
have resources in the form of equipment, specialized knowledge, 
or the funds with which to procure them; and it must have the 
services of people who can direct these resources to the clients. 
Few, if any, organizations have enough access to all these elements 
to enable them to attain their objectives fully. Under realistic 
conditions of element scarcity, organizations must select, on the 
basis of expediency or efficiency, particular functions that permit 
them to achieve their ends as fully as possible. By function is meant 
a set of interrelated services or activities that are instrumental, or 
believed to be instrumental, for the realization of an organization’s 
objectives. 

Although, because of scarcity, an organization limits itself to 
particular functions, it can seldom carry them out without estab- 
lishing relationships with other organizations of the health system. 
The reason for this are clear. To fulfill its functions without relat- 
ing to other parts of the health system, an organization must be 
able to procure the necessary elements—cases, labor services, and 
other resources—directly from the community or outside it. Cer- 
tain classes of hospitals treating a specific disease and serving an 
area larger than the local community probably most nearly approx- 
imate this condition. But even in this case other organizations 


"Irwin T. Sanders, The Community Social Profile, American Sociological Review, 
25 (1960), 75-77. 
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within the system usually control some elements that are necessary 
or, at least, helpful to the carrying out of its functions. These may 
be money, equipment, or special personnel, which are conditional- 
ly lent or given. Usually agencies are unable to obtain all the ele- 
ments they need from the community or through their individual! 
efforts and, accordingly, have to turn to other agencies to obtain 
additional elements. The need for a sufficient number of clients, 
for example, is often more efficiently met through exchanges 
with other organizations than through independent case-finding 
procedures. 

Theoretically, then, were all the essential elements in infinite 
supply there would be little need for organizational interaction 
and for subscription to co-operation as an ideal. Under actual con- 
ditions of scarcity, however, interorganizational exchanges are 
essential to goal attainment. In sum, organizational goals or objec- 
tives are derived from general health values. These goals or objec- 
tives may be viewed as defining the organization’s ideal need for 
elements—consumers, labor services, and other resources. The 
scarcity of elements, however, impels the organization to restrict 
its activity to limited specific functions. The fulfillment of these 
limited functions, in turn, requires access to certain kinds of ele- 
ments, which an organization seeks to obtain by entering into 
exchanges with other organizations. 

Interaction among organizations can be viewed within the 
framework of an exchange modei like that suggested by Homans.* 
However, the few available definitions of exchange are somewhat 
limited for our purposes because they tend to be bound by eco- 
nomics and because their referents are mainly individual or 
psychological phenomena and are not intended to encompass 
interaction between organizational entities or larger systems.® 

‘George C. Homans, Social Behavior as Exchange, American Journal of Sociology, 
63 (1958), 597-606. 

*Weber states that “by ‘exchange’ in the broadest sense will be meant every 
case of a formally voluntary agreement involving the offer of any sort of present, 
continuing, or future utility in exchange for utilities of any sort offered in return.” 
Weber employs the term “utility” in the economic sense. It is the “utility” of the 
“object of exchange” to the parties concerned that produces exchange. See Max 
Weber, The Theory of Social and Economic Organization (New York, 1947) p- 170. 


Homans, on the other hand, in characterizing interaction between persons as an 
exchange of goods, material and nonmaterial, sees the impulse to “exchange” in 
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We suggest the following definition of organizational exchange: 
Organizational exchange is any voluntary activity between two 
organizations which has consequences, actual or anticipated, for 
the realization of their respective goals or objectives. This defini- 
tion has several advantages. First, it refers to activity in general 
and not exclusively to reciprocal activity. The action may be uni- 
directional and yet involve exchange. If an organization refers a 
patient to another organization which then treats him, an 
exchange has taken place if the respective objectives of the two 
organizations are furthered by the action. Pivoting the definition 
on goals or objectives provides for an obvious but crucial com- 
ponent of what constitutes an organization. The co-ordination of 
activities of a number of individuals toward some objective or goal 
has been designated as a distinguishing feature of organizations by 
students in the field.!° Parsons, for example, has defined an organi- 
zation as a “‘special type of social system organized about the 
primacy of interest in the attainment of a particular type of system 
goal.” That its goals or objectives may be transformed by a variety 
of factors and that, under some circumstances, mere survival 
may become primary does not deny that goals or objectives are 
universal characteristics of organizations. 

Second, the definition widens the concept of exchange beyond 
the transfer of material goods and beyond gratifications in the 
immediate present. This broad definition of exchange permits us 
to consider a number of dimensions of organizational interaction 
that would otherwise be overlooked. 

Finally, while the organizations may not be bargaining or inter- 
acting on equal terms and may even employ sanctions or pressures 
(by granting or withholding these elements), it is important to 
exclude from our definition, relationships involving physical coer- 


the psychological make-up of the parties to the exchange. He states, “the paradigm 
of elementary social behavior, and the problem of the elementary sociologist is 
to state propositions relating the variations in the values and costs of each man 
to his frequency distribution of behavior among alternatives, where the values 
(in the mathematical sense) taken by these variables for one man determine in part 
their values for the other.”” See Homans, op. cit., p. 598. 

Talcott Parsons, Suggestions for a Sociological Approach to the Theory of 
Organizations—I, Administrative Science Quarterly, 1 (1956), 63-85. 

p. 64. 
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cion cr domination; hence emphasis is on the word “voluntary” 
in our definition. 

The elements that are exchanged by health organizations fall 
into three main categories: (1) referrals of cases, clients, or patients; 
(2) the giving or receiving of labor services, including the services 
of volunteer, clerical, and professional personnel, and (3) the send- 
ing or receiving of resources other than labor services, including 
funds, equipment, and information on cases and technical matters. 
Organizations have varying needs of these elements depending 
on their particular functions. Referrals, for example, may be seen 
as the delivery of the consumers of services to organizations, labor 
services as the human means by which the resources of the organiza- 
tion are made available to the consumers, and resources other than 
labor services as the necessary capital goods. 


THE DETERMINANTS OF EXCHANGE 


The interdependence of the parts of the exchange system is con- 
tingent upon three related factors: (1) the accessibility of each 
organization to necessary elements from sources outside the health 
system, (2) the objectives of the organization and particular func- 
tions to which it allocates the elements it controls, and (3) the 
degree to which domain consensus exists among the various 
organizations. An ideal theory of organizational exchange would 
describe the interrelationship and relative contribution of each of 
these factors. For the present, however, we will draw on some of 
our preliminary findings to suggest possible relationships among 
these factors and to indicate that each plays a part in affecting the 
exchange of elements among organizations. 

Gouldner has emphasized the need to differentiate the various 
parts of a system in terms of their relative dependence upon other 
parts of the system.’* In our terms, certain system parts are rela- 
tively dependent, not having access to elements outside the system, 
whereas others, which have access to such elements, possess a high 
degree of independence or functional autonomy. The voluntary 

“Alvin W. Gouldner, Reciprocity and Autonomy in Functional Theory, in 
Llewellyn Gross, ed., Symposium on Sociological Theory, (Evanston, Ill., 1959); 


also The Norm of Reciprocity: A Preliminary Statement, American Sociological 
Review, 25 (1960), 161-178. 
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organizations of our study (excluding hospitals) can be classified 
into what Sills calls either corporate or federated organizations.** 
Corporate organizations are those which delegate authority down- 
ward from the national or state level to the local level. They con- 
trast with organizations of the federated type which delegate 
authority upwards—from the local to the state or national level. 

It appears that local member units of corporate organizations, 
because they are less dependent on the local health system and 
can obtain the necessary elements from the community or their 
parent organizations, interact less with other local agencies than 
federated organizations. This is supported by preliminary data 
presented in Table 1. It is also suggested that by carrying out their 
activities without entering actively into exchange relationships 
with other organizations, corporate organizations apparently are 
able to maintain their essential structure and avoid consequences 
resulting in the displacement of state or national goals. It may be 
that corporate organizations deliberately choose functions that 
require minimal involvement with other organizations. An exami- 
nation of the four corporate organizations in our preliminary study 
reveals that three of them give resources to other agencies to carry 
out their activities, and the fourth conducts broad educational 
programs. Such functions are less likely to involve relationships 
with other organizations than the more direct service organiza- 
tions, those that render services to individual recipients. 

An organization’s relative independence from the rest of the 
local health agency system and greater dependence upon a system 
outside the community may, at times, produce specific types of 
disagreements with the other agencies within the local system. This 
is dramatically demonstrated in the criticisms expressed toward a 
local community branch of an official state rehabilitation organi- 
zation. The state organization, to justify its existence, has to pre- 
sent a successful experience to the legislators—that a minimum 
number of persons have been successfully rehabilitated. This 
means that by virtue of the services the organization has offered, a 
certain percentage of its debilitated clients are again returned to 
self-supporting roles. The rehabilitative goal of the organization 

%David L. Sills, The Volunteers: Means and Ends in a National Organization, 


(Glencoe, 1957). 
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cannot be fulfilled unless it is selective in the persons it accepts 
as clients. Other community agencies dealing with seriously 
debilitated clients are unable to get the state to accept their 
clients for rehabilitation. In the eyes of these frustrated agencies 
the state organization is remiss in fulfilling its public goal. The 
state agency, on the other hand, cannot commit its limited person- 
nel and resources to the time-consuming task of trying to rehabili- 
tate what seem too be very poor risks. The state agency wants to be 
accepted and approved by the local community and its health agen- 
cies, but the state legislature and the governor, being the primary 
source of the agency's resources, constitute its significant reference 
group. Hence, given the existing definition of organizational goals 
and the state agency’s relative independence of the local health 
system, its interaction with other community agencies is relatively 
low. 

The marked difference in the interaction rank position of hos- 
pitals with out-patient clinics and those without suggests other 
differences between the two classes of hospitals. It may be that the 
two types of hospitals have different goals and that hospitals with 
clinics have a greater “community” orientation and are more 
committed to the concept of “comprehensive” care than are hos- 
pitals without clinics. However, whether or not the goals of the 
two types of hospitals do indeed differ, those with out-patient 
departments deal with population groups similar to those serviced 
by other agencies of the health system, that is, patients who are 
largely ambulatory and indigent; thus they serve patients whom 
other organizations may also be seeking to serve. Moreover, hos- 
pitals with out-patient clinics have greater control over their clinic 
patients than over those in-patients who are the charges of private 
physicians, and are thereby freer to refer patients to other agencies. 

The functions of an organization not only represent the means 
by which it allocates its elements but, in accordance with our 
exchange formulation, also determine the degree of dependence 
on other organizations for specific kinds of elements, as well as its 
capacity to make certain kinds of elements available to other 
organizations. The exchange model leads us to explain the flow 
of elements between organizations largely in terms of the respec- 
tive functions performed by the participating agencies. Indeed, it 
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is doubtful whether any analysis of exchange of elements among 
organizations which ignores differences in organizational needs 
would have much theoretical or practical value. 

In analyzing the data from our pilot community we classified 
agencies on the basis of their primary health functions: resource, 
education, prevention, treatment, or rehabilitation. Resource 
organizations attempt to achieve their objectives by providing 
other agencies with the means to carry out their functions. The 
four other agency types may be conceived as representing respec- 
tive steps in the control of disease. We have suggested that the 
primary function determines an organization’s need for exchange 
elements. Our preliminary data reveal, as expected, that treatment 
organizations rate highest on number of referrals and amount of 
resources received and that educational organizations, whose efforts 
are directed toward the general public, rate low on the number of 
referrals (see Table 2). This finding holds even when the larger 
organizations—official agencies and hospitals—are excluded and 
the analysis is based on the remaining voluntary agencies of our 
sample. As a case in point, let us consider a health organization 
whose function is to educate the public about a specific disease but 
which renders no direct service to individual clients. If it carries 
on an active educational program, it is possible that some people 
may come to it directly to obtain information and, mistakenly, in 
the hope of receiving treatment. If this occurs, the organization 
will temporarily be in possession of potential clients whom it may 
route or refer to other more appropriate agencies. That such 
referrals will be frequent is unlikely however. It is even less likely 
that the organization will receive many referrals from other organi- 
zations. If an organization renders a direct service to a client, 
however, such as giving X-ray examinations, or polio immuniza- 
tions, there is greater likelihood that it will send or receive 
referrals. 

An organization is less limited in its function in such inter- 
agency activities as discussing general community health problems, 
attending agency council meetings or co-operating on some aspect 
of fund raising. Also, with sufficient initiative even a small educa- 
tional agency can maintain communication with a large treatment 
organization (for example, a general hospital) through exchanges 
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of periodic reports and telephone calls to obtain various types of 
information. But precisely because it is an educational agency 
offering services to the general public and not to individuals, it 
will be limited in its capacity to maintain other kinds of inter- 
action with the treatment organization. It probably will not be 
able to lend or give space or equipment, and it is even doubtful 
that it can offer the kind of instruction that the treatment organi- 
zation would seek for its staff. That the organization's function 
establishes the range of possibilities for exchange and that other 
variables exert influence within the framework established by 
function is suggested by some other early findings presented in 
Table 3. Organizations were classified as direct or indirect on the 
basis of whether or not they provided a direct service to the public. 
They were also classified according to their relative prestige as 
rated by influential leaders in the community. Organizations high 
in prestige lead in the number of joint activities, and prestige 
seems to exert some influence on the amount of verbal and written 
communication. Yet it is agencies offering direct services—regard- 
less of prestige—which lead in the number of referrals and 
resources received. In other words, prestige, leadership, and other 
organizational variables seem to affect interaction patterns within 
limits established by the function variable. 

An obvious question is whether organizations with shared or 
common boards interact more with one another than do agencies 
with separate boards. Our preliminary data show that the inter 
action rate is not affected by shared board membership. We have 
not been able to ascertain if there is any variation in organizational 
interaction when the shared board positions are occupied by 
persons with high status or influence. In our pilot community, 
there was only one instance in which two organizations had the 
same top community leaders as board members. If boards play an 
active role in the activities of health organizations, they serve more 
to link the organization to the community and the elements it 
possesses than to link the organization to other health and welfare 
agencies. The board probably also exerts influence on internal 
organizational operations and on establishing or approving the 
primary objective of the organization. Once the objective and the 
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implementing functions are established, these functions tend to 
exert their influence autonomously on organizational interaction. 


ORGANIZATIONAL DOMAIN 


As we have seen, the elements exchanged are cases, labor services, 
and other resources. All organizational relationships directly or 
indirectly involve the flow and control of these elements. Within 
the local health agency system, the flow of elements is not centrally 
co-ordinated, but rests upon voluntary agreements or understand- 
ing. Obviously, there will be no exchange of elements between 
two organizations that do not know of each other’s existence or 
that are completely unaware of each other’s functions. Even more, 
there can be no exchange of elements without some agreement or 
understanding, however implicit. These exchange agreements are 
contingent upon the organization’s domain. The domain of an 
organization consists of the specific goals it wishes to pursue and 
the functions it undertakes in order to implement its goals. In 
operational terms, organizational domain in the health field refers 
to the claims that an organization stakes out for itself in terms of 
(1) disease covered, (2) population served, and (3) services ren- 
dered. The goals of the organization constitute in effect the organi- 
zation’s claim to future functions and to the elements requisite to 
these functions, whereas the present or actual functions carried 
out by the organization constitute de facto claims to these elements. 
Exchange agreements rest upon prior consensus regarding domain. 
Within the health agency system, consensus regarding an organiza- 
tion’s domain must exist to the extent that parts of the system will 
provide each agency with the elements necessary to attain its ends. 

Once an organization’s goals are accepted, domain consensus 
continues as long as the organization fulfills the functions adjudged 
appropriate to its goals and adheres to certain standards of quality. 
Our data show that organizations find it more difficult to legiti- 
mate themselves before other organizations in the health system 
than before such outside systems as the community or state. An 
organization can sometimes obtain sufficient elements from out- 
side the local health system, usually in the form of funds, to con- 
tinue in operation long after other organizations within the system 
have challenged its domain. Conversely, if the goals of a specific 
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organization are accepted within the local agency system, other 
organizations of the system may encourage it to expand its func- 
tions and to realize its goals more fully by offering it elements to 
implement them. Should an organization not respond to this 
encouragement, it may be forced to forfeit its claim to the 
unrealized aspect of its domain. 

Within the system, delineation of organizational domains is 
highly desired..* For example, intense competition may occur 
occasionally between two agencies offering the same services, 
especially when other agencies have no specific criteria for referring 
patients to one rather than the other. If both services are operating 
near capacity, competition between the two tends to be less keen, 
the choice being governed by the availability of service. If the 
services are being operated at less than capacity, competition and 
conflict often occur. Personnel of referring agencies in this case 
frequently deplore the “duplication of services” in the community. 
In most cases the conflict situation is eventually resolved by agree- 
ment on the part of the competing agencies to specify the criteria 
for referring patients to them. The agreement may take the form 
of consecutive handling of the same patients. For example, age may 
be employed as a criterion. In one case three agencies were involved 
in giving rehabilitation services: one took preschool children, 
another school children, and the third adults. In another case, 
where preventive services were offered, one agency took preschool 
children and the other took children of school age. The relative 
accessibility of the agencies to the respective age groups was a 
partial basis for these divisions. Another criterion—disease stage— 
also permits consecutive treatment of patients. One agency pro- 
vided physical therapy to bedridden patients; another handled 
them when they became ambulatory. 

Several other considerations, such as priorities in allocation of 
elements, may impel an organization to delimit its functions even 
when no duplication of services exists. The phenomenon of delim- 
iting one’s role and consequently of restricting one’s domain is well 
known. It can be seen, for instance, in the resistance of certain 
universities of high prestige to offer “practical” or vocational 


“In our research a large percentage of our respondents spontaneously referred 
to the undesirability of overlapping or duplicated services. 
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courses, Or courses to meet the needs of any but high-status profes- 
sionals, even to the extent of foregoing readily accessible federal 
grants. It is evidenced in the insistence of certain psychiatric clinics 
on handling only cases suitable for psychoanalytic treatment, of 
certain business organizations on selling only to wholesalers, of 
some retail stores on handling only expensive merchandise. 

The flow of elements in the health system is contingent upon 
solving the problem of “who gets what for what purpose.” The 
clarification of organizational domains and the development of 
greater domain consensus contributes to the solution of this prob- 
lem. In short, domain consensus is a prerequisite to exchange. 
Achieving domain consensus may involve negotiation, orientation, 
or legitimation. When the functions of the interacting organiza- 
tions are diffuse, achieving domain consensus becomes a matter of 
constant readjustment and compromise, a process which may be 
called negotiation or bargaining. The more specific the functions, 
however, the more domain consensus is attained merely by orienta- 
tion (for example, an agency may call an X-ray unit to inquire 
about the specific procedures for implementing services). A third, 
less frequent but more formalized, means of attaining domain con- 
sensus is the empowering, licensing or “legitimating”’ of an organi- 
zation to operate within the community by some other organiza- 
tion. Negotiation, as a means of attaining domain consensus seems 
to be related to diffuseness of function, whereas orientation, at the 
opposite extreme, relates to specificity of function. 

These processes of achieving domain consensus constitute much 
of the interaction between organizations. While they may not 
involve the immediate flow of elements, they are often necessary 
preconditions for the exchange of elements, because without at 
least minimal domain consensus there can be no exchange among 
organizations. Moreover, to the extent that these processes involve 
proferring information about the availability of elements as well 
as about rights and obligations regarding the elements, they 
constitute a form of interorganizational exchange. 


DIMENSIONS OF EXCHANGE 


We have stated that all relationships among local health agen- 
cies may be conceptualized as involving exchange. There are four 
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main dimensions to the actual exchange situation. They are: 

1. The parties to the exchange. The characteristics we have thus 
far employed in classifying organizations or the parties to the 
exchange are: organizational form or affiliation, function, prestige, 
size, personnel characteristics, and numbers and types of clients 
served. 

2. The kinds and quantities exchanged. These involve two main 
classes: the actual elements exchanged (consumers, labor services, 
and resources other than labor services), and information on the 
availability of these organizational elements and on rights and 
obligations regarding them. 

3. The agreement underlying the exchange. Every exchange is 
contingent upon a prior agreement, which may be implicit and 
informal or fairly explicit and highly formalized. For example, a 
person may be informally routed or referred to another agency 
with the implicit awareness or expectation that the other organi- 
zation will handle the case. On the other hand, the two agencies 
may enter into arrangements that stipulate the exact conditions 
and procedures by which patients are referred from one to another. 
Furthermore, both parties may be actively involved in arriving at 
the terms of the agreement, or these terms may be explicitly 
defined by one for all who may wish to conform to them. An 
example of the latter case is the decision of a single organization 
to establish a policy of a standard fee for service. 

4. The direction of the exchange. This refers to the direction of 
the “ow of organizational elements. We have differentiated three 
types: 

(a) Unilateral: where elements flow from one organization to 
another and no elements are given in return. 

(b) Reciprocal: where elements flow from one organization to 
another in return for other elements. 

(c) Joint: where elements flow from two organizations acting in 
unison toward a third party. This type, although representing a 
high order of agreement and co-ordination of policy among agen- 
cies, does not involve the actual transfer of elements. 

As we proceed with our study of relationships among health 
agencies, we will undoubtedly modify and expand our theoretical 
model. For example, we will attempt to describe how the larger 
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systems are intertwined with the health agency system. Also, we 
will give more attention to the effect of interagency competition 
and conflict regarding the flow of elements among organizations. 
In this respect we will analyze differences among organizations 
with respect not only to domain but to fundamental goals as well. 
As part of this analysis we will examine the orientations of different 
categories of professionals (for example, nurses and social workers) 
as well as groups with varying experiences and training within 
categories of professionals (as nurses with or without graduate 
education). 

In the meantime, we find the exchange framework useful in 
ordering our data, locating new areas for investigation, and devel- 
oping designs for studying interorganizational relationships. We 
feel that the conceptual framework and findings of our study will 
be helpful in understanding not only health agency interaction 
but also relationships within other specific systems (such as mili- 
tary, industrial, governmental, educational, and other systems). 
As in our study of health agencies, organizations within any system 
may confidently be expected to have need for clients, labor, and 
other resources. We would also expect that the interaction pattern 
among organizations within each system will also be affected by 
(1) organizational function, (2) access to the necessary elements 
from outside the system, and (3) the degree of domain consensus 
existing among the organizations of the system. It appears that the 
framework also shows promise in explaining interaction among 
organizations belonging to different systems (for example, educa- 
tional and business systems, educational and governmental, mili- 
tary and industrial, and so forth). Finally, we believe our frame- 
work has obvious value in explaining interaction among units or 
departments within a single large-scale organization. 


Research Notes and Comments 


Dilemmas of Air 


Traffic Control Operators 


MEDICAL officers of a major United States Air Force base have 
recently been impressed by the unusual number of air traffic control 
operators who have exhibited symptoms of free anxiety or psycho- 
physiologic complaints.1 These complaints have included the range 
of minor illnesses usually thought of as psychosomatic, such as dizzy 
spells, feelings of nervousness, insomnia, digestive upsets, headaches, 
tenseness, excessive fatigue, and so forth. This seemingly medical 
problem is an appropriate concern for students of administrative 
science because medical officers found these complaints occurring 
disproportionately among persons assigned to a specific occupational 
specialty—air traffic control—as compared with personnel on flying 
assignments or performing office services. In this case note, we shall 


1The information on which this article is based was collected by the senior 
author while on active duty in the United States Air Force Medical Corps as 
Aviation Medical Examiner. However no endorsement by the Air Force of any state- 
ment made herein should be inferred from this fact. 

"Medical personnel at the base under discussion were unanimous in their impres- 
sion that the number of visits by air traffic control operators for anxiety and job- 
connected psychosomatic complaints was roughly equivalent to the number of 
similar visits by flying crews, a population about twenty times greater. Although 
medical officers have not collected “hard” data on this phenomenon, they have 
felt sufficiently confident of their impression to call the problem to the attention 
of their superiors, both staff and line. 

It may be that air crews resist reporting anxieties to the medical staff because of 
the fear that this will be labeled “fear of flying,” thus placing their careers in 
jeopardy. Medical staff and supervisory line personnel are especially attentive to 
the possible appearance of these anxieties, however, and it seems unlikely that 
marked anxiety or its somatic manifestations would long escape notice. 
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formulate a few hypotheses on the apparently unhealthy effect of the 
job on air traffic control personnel. These hypotheses may suggest 
some possible lines for investigation in cases where, unlike this one, 
it is possible to examine and report on similar evidence in detail. 

Air traffic control operators in the United States Air Force are 
enlisted men, usually of noncommissioned officer rank. At all times 
at the air base under discussion, six of these operators may be found 
sitting in a windowless, darkened, concrete blockhouse, scanning 
radar screens. Their job is to guide the blips on their radarscopes to 
safe landings. These blips actually represent aircraft worth up to eight 
million dollars apiece. Air trafhc control operators are not merely 
supplementary aids for pilots; they have primary control of aircraft, 
and their mistakes can easily result in spectacular losses of lives and 
property. It is easy to see that anxieties might arise in the course of 
these duties; however, the responsibilities of flying personnel are 
equally demanding, without as high an incidence of psychophysiologic 
complaints. 

Working conditions can be cited as undoubtedly contributory to 
the distresses of air trafic control operators at this particular installa- 
tion. They work eight-hour shifts in cavelike surroundings: two days, 
two “mids,” two nights, then two days off. These eight hours are spent 
entirely on the job: crews do not leave for meals, but eat cold sand- 
wiches at their posts. Relief during duty is provided by rotation from 
one type of radarscope to another. The temptation to succumb to 
boredom on one hand and the obvious danger in so doing on the 
other is a hazard characteristic of many occupations; aircraft crews, 
sawmill operators, machinists, and long-haul truckers face similar 
difficulties. 

It may be that two factors, stressful duty and difficult working 
conditions, are sufficient to account for the medical complaints of air 
traffic control operators. We believe, however, that a case can be made 
for emphasis on a third factor. In addition to the two sources of 
difficulty mentioned, air traffic control operators occupy discrepant 
roles in the military milieu,* and the fact that these discrepancies must 
be maintained in conditions where a relatively large portion of their 
lives are under bureaucratic control provides a possible explanation 


®The literature on role conflict in complex organizations is extensive, and 
probably does not need to be cited in detail here. For recent contributions see 
Editor's Commentary; D. Cressey, Contradictory Directives in Complex Organiza- 
tions; and N. Kaplan, The Role of the Research Administrator, Administrative 
Science Quarterly, 3 (1959), pp. iv, 1-19, 20-42. 
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for the unique way in which these men have called attention to their 
stressful situation. 

Two discrepancies in the occupational roles of air traffic control 
operators may be mentioned. First, their job is an exceedingly re- 
sponsible one, yet operators are selected and trained as though for 
a much less responsible job. The only criteria for selection of air 
trafic control training are that the individual pass a fairly rigid 
(flying class II) physical examination and that he score in at least the 
60th percentile on a standard Air Force general aptitude or intelligence 
test. The average educational grade of these airmen is no higher than 
the high-school-graduate level. Training, after six to eight weeks of 
specialized radar school,* takes place on the job. There is indication 
that these men attain good technical proficiency, although it is also 
obvious that this is costly to them personally. 

The first discrepancy is, then, that, in procedures of selection and 
training, air traffic control operators are insufficiently protected by 
the Air Force. The rituals of training and screening can prepare 
people for hazardous duty by convincing them of their own com- 
petence and helping them feel that it is appropriate that they should 
be making the decisions their job forces them to make.® In this 
connection it is interesting to note that jobs corresponding to air 
traffic control operation in the British Royal Air Force are manned 
by officers. 

Why, if the personal costs are so high, do air traffic control oper- 
ators remain on the job? It is possible, though difficult, to transfer to 
other work. The second discrepancy in the role of air traffic control 
operators is that this inordinately responsible and otherwise undesir- 
able work is accorded very high prestige. Since one’s occupational 
prestige carries over into many other aspects of life in the total 
institutional setting of life on a military base, air traffic control oper- 
ators are understandably loath to give up their favored positions.® 


‘This length of time can be compared, for example, with the several years the 
Air Force takes to train a pilot. 

5This protection might be analogous to that afforded medical students by the 
practices of medical education. See Renee Fox, “Training for Uncertainty,” in R. K. 
Merton, G. G. Reader, and P. L. Kendall, The Student Physician (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1957), pp. 207-241. 

*Transfer into a new position, even when the change is medically ordered, is 
difficult in the Air Force. Although the transferee’s rank is not altered by changing 
his job, his chances for promotion suffer. See also Erving Goffman, “The Char- 
acteristics of Total Institutions,” in Symposium on Preventive and Social Psychiatry 
(Washington, 1957), pp. 43-84. 
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It is not unusual for members of large organizations to be confronted 
with strains and dilemmas such as these, and people under stress can 
react to these dilemmas in a variety of ways: by transfer out of the 
job; by the creation of informal, ad hoc changes in operations; by 
malingering, or nonperformance of the job; or by sincere, but incom- 
petent job performance. All of these devices indicate to the organiza- 
tion the job stresses of personnel, but each device is, for different 
reasons, largely unavailable to air traffic control operators. We have 
already mentioned that high prestige keeps men on the job. The 
development of less personally stressful modes of procedure is con- 
stricted by the critical responsibilities of operators. So long as air 
trafic control operators carry on their work exactly as prescribed, 
they have maximal institutional protection against personal respon- 
sibility for mistakes. Any deviation they introduce enlarges their 
area of personal responsibility and might serve to increase rather than 
alleviate personal stress. Malingering not only cuts personnel off from 
the major reward of the operator’s job—high occupational prestige— 
but it is also exceedingly dangerous for military technical personnel 
to indulge in, from the standpoint of personal career advancement. 
It is also plain that, like deviation from established procedures, the 
withholding of competence would create great dangers to planes and 
personnel, and would be a source of great feelings of guilt. And finally, 
the purely instrumental aspects of the job do not seem so complicated 
as to make incompetence probable for those who sincerely attempt 
to master the tasks involved. 

The fact that air trafhc control operators have not generally availed 
themselves of these possible mechanisms of defense should not, we 
suggest, be taken to mean that the Air Force does not suffer while 
certain personnel privately bear the burdens the service inflicts on 
them. While it seems to be true that so far very few accidents in our 
increasingly crowded air space can be attributed to the performance 
of air traffic control operators, even incrementally increased stresses 
imposed upon these personnel (for instance, a slight decrease in on- 
the-job training) might change this picture radically. 

There is also the real possibility that the strains and dilemmas 
discussed result in individual breakdowns only at one stage in the 
organization's history. In succeeding stages organizational pathologies, 
including excessive depletion of trained personnel through personal 
breakdowns, may occur. 

It is by now axiomatic in the social sciences that personal difficulties 
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may have their root in social problems.’ It may often also be true, as 
in this case, that personal difficulties, far from being merely the reflec- 
tion of social and organizational deficiencies, may indeed be the 
earliest signal of organizational difficulties. 


EUGENE J. SEGRE 
Upstate Medical Center 
State University of New York 


NELSON W. POLSBY 
Department of Political Science 
University of Wisconsin 
7A famous example is the case reported by William Foote Whyte in Street Corner 
Society (Chicago, 1955), where Doc, the leader of the street corner gang, suffered 


dizzy spells when his position was threatened by the loss of his job (pp. 266-268). 
See also, for numerous examples, the monthly journal Psychosomatic Medicine. 
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Employee Rights and the Employment Relationship. By Howard M. 
Vollmer. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1960. 175 pp. $3.00. 


The basic objective of this study is to analyze the relation of employee 
claims to certain types of employee rights and the managerial recogni- 
tion of such rights. The bulk of the original data is taken from four 
surveys: a survey of 2100 nonsupervisory civilian employees at five 
United States Army Ordnance installations in various parts of the 
United States; a survey of 460 nonsupervisory civilian employees at a 
West Coast Ordnance installation; a Bay Area employee survey com- 
posed of 100 nonsupervisory employees at a cement manufacturing 
plant, an automobile assembly plant, a hardware manufacturing plant, 
and an aircraft maintenance base; and a Bay Area personnel manage- 
ment survey involving interviews with forty-four staff personnel direc- 
tors in industrial and commercial firms in the San Francisco Bay area. 
The occupational classifications included (1) female clerks, (2) female 
unskilled, (3) male clerks, (4) male staff specialists, (5) male unskilled, 
(6) male semiskilled, and (7) male skilled. In this frankly exploratory 
study the writer does not attempt to test hypotheses but seeks to expand 
knowledge about employee rights in the context of the employment 
relationship. Questionnaires and interviews were used to study the 
employee relationship in the bureaucracy, in the context of human 
relations, in the exercise of managerial authority, in claims to special 
privilege, in the exercise of managerial control, and in the automated 
work situation. The author’s approach is sociological, and he sees 
his main purpose as that of examining evidence that indicates that 
organizations are impelled by their own needs, as well as by the 
pressure of employee expectations, to recognize certain employee 
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rights that are especially relevant to the career aspirations of different 
types of workers. 

Three basic types of legitimate power are analyzed: authority, the 
influence of office holders in a formal structure upon subordinates by 
virtue of the latter’s acceptance of official directives; status, the influ- 
ence of individuals upon others on the basis of the commonly recog- 
nized prestige of those who initiate the influence; and control, the 
influence of individuals upon others on the basis of the legitimate 
ability of those who initiate the influence to manipulate contingent 
rewards and punishments. 

Vollmer notes many relationships which may be the hypotheses for 
subsequent researchers to test in confirmatory studies. These include: 

1. Under bureaucratization, an employee is evaluated by manage- 
ment on the basis of his job performance—what he does, rather than 
who he is or what his personal problems may be. 

2. The employment relationship in large-scale bureaucratized firms 
represents a delicate balance between the principles of uniform treat- 
ment and mitigation according to individual circumstances. Large 
firms favor a case-by-case application of disciplinary regulations, where- 
as the larger proportion of small companies favor a uniform applica- 
tion. 

3. More-highly-skilled manual workers and staff specialists are more 
likely to view their present work as a step in a career and therefore 
to expect their supervisors to allow them a greater degree of participa- 
tion in supervisory decision making. 

4. Manual workers feel the employer has no legitimate right to 
attempt to influence or discipline them for any behavior outside 
immediate work activities; skilled workers, clerical employees, and 
staff specialists tend to see themselves in positions where they are 
evaluated, not only by what they do at work, but also by the kind of 
persons they are outside of work. 

These suggested relationships are important because they suggest 
the special conditions under which they may be expected to hold. 
Many so-called general principles are not general at all. Vollmer’s 
findings that large firms favor case-by-case application of disciplinary 
regulations whereas small firms favor uniform treatment is a case in 
point. Certainly the field has been opened to confirmatory study. The 
field is broader than the subject of employee rights may indicate. It 
extends to the concept of the enterprise as a political institution, 
which is currently stimulating some very provocative thought. Concrete 
research of this kind joins other important efforts to make democracy 
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and administration more consonant with the economic, political, and 
social requirements of the firm and the society in which it is embedded. 

The appendix, which is devoted to methodological problems in 
employee surveys, will be of special interest to the researcher. The 
use of a third person, a stenographer skilled in shorthand, in the inter- 
viewing situation is reported to be especially effective and to interfere 
very little with rapport. 

DELBERT C. MILLER 

Professor of Sociology 
Indiana University 


Modern Organization Theory. Edited by Mason Haire. New York: 
John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1959. 324 pp. $7.75. 


All but one of the ten papers comprising this symposium were 
prepared for and read at a symposium sponsored by the Foundation 
for Research on Human Behavior, held at Ann Arbor in 1959. The 
exceptional paper was subsequently prepared by request. The editor 
added an introduction which is aptly named “Recurrent Themes and 
General Issues in Organization Theory.” Otherwise the papers are 
published as they were read without the comments and questions at 
the conference itself. 

A more impressive groups of organization theorists could hardly 
have been assembled: Chris Argyris, E. Wight Bakke, Dorwin Cart- 
wright, R. M. Cyert and James G. March, Robert Dubin, Rensis Likert, 
Jacob Marschak, Anatol Rapoport, William Foote Whyte, and the 
editor, Mason Haire. What is most impressive about the papers is 
the originality, ingenuity, and variety of their approaches. Some of 
the customary topics are here—motivation, communication, and 
decision making—but so are word models, sentiments and symbols, 
linear graph theory, bits and linkages. 

Bakke’s paper, the first after Haire’s splendid introductory chapter, 
quite properly addresses itself to a careful and adequate definition 
of the structure of a social organization. Before he is done, however, 
Bakke has set up special meanings for words and terms, meanings that 
the reader must remember if he is to understand what the author is 
driving at. Once this is done, the detailing of the basic concept, one 
discovers, is fully done and admirably logical. 

Rapoport describes an experimental study under way, in which 
observation, analysis, and execution of a puzzle problem can be 
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separated or combined in a sort of primitive laboratory replication 
of these processes within an organization. Haire undertakes to examine 
the growth and development of biological organisms for suggestions 
«.oout how organizations grow and comments on how few case his- 
tories there are that contain significant data relating to organizational 
growth. 

Dubin examines the context of decisions, averring that an organ- 
ization model must contain a stable set of behavior systems. Analyzing 
the linkages among units organized in different ways, he concludes 
that “minimizing the number of links among organization units pro- 
motes stability in the organization.” 

Cyert and March explain that an organization arrives at a coalition 
of objectives through bargaining and maintains a sort of unsteady 
equilibrium with achievement just below the level of aspiration. They 
go on to name the refinements in framework and mechanics necessary 
for their theory to achieve predictability. 

What Whyte calls a theoretical model is actually a diagram that 
attempts to delineate how interactions, activities, and sentiments 
within an organization are influenced by environment, which is clas- 
sified into technical and physical, social and cultural, legal, and 
economic aspects. Two cases are interpreted within this conceptual 
framework. Whyte’s “model” is crude, as he himself states, but it serves 
to emphasize the human relations view of organizations. 

Argyris starts by saying that inner needs are met by achieving 
environmental goals. He sets up a theoretical model of organizational 
behavior, and states in detail the assumptions about human beings 
upon which it is based. He then sets forth directions for analyzing 
organizations. Here he becomes unnecessarily particular, in this re- 
viewer's opinion, in specifying how to determine the degree of self- 
actualization within an organization. 

Cartwright’s paper, the one written after the symposium, “‘suggest(s) 
that the mathematical theory of linear graphs can be of considerable 
help to the organization theorist.” He makes an extraordinary assump- 
tion, namely, that “the potential usefulness of graph theory. . .lies in 
the possibility of coordinating units of an organization to points of a 
graph, and relationships between units to the lines of a graph.” In 
other words, the points and their connecting lines in graph theory 
are analogous to units and their interrelationships in organization 
theory. To this reviewer, the assumption is unprovable and the analogy 
farfetched. 

Marschak is able to crowd a tremendous amount of thinking into 
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a few words without being unclear. He examines efficient decisions 
and efficiency in reaching goals. An ingenious example shows how 
the form of an organization can affect the probability that optimal 
decisions will be reached. His major conclusion is that “the main 
service One can expect from organizational models is to clarify the 
general logical lines of a practical problem [and thus to] clear the 
ground for more subtle aspects of a practical problem.” 

Organization theory is in its infancy. Its study is being tackled in 
original ways. From this book, one gets a preparation for theory and 
many new aspects from which to view his own organization. Time 
spent in poring over these articles is time well spent indeed. 


ROLLIN B. Posry 
Editor 
Row, Peterson and Company 


The Overseas Americans. By Harlan Cleveland, Gerard J. Mangone, 
and John Clarke Adams. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1960. 
316 pages. $5.00. 


For centuries the art of modern diplomacy, which “was invented 
during the Renaissance by the Most Serene Republic of Venice,” was 
the principal means of maintaining international relations. It was 
an intimate and personal approach to sovereign-interest representation, 
practiced by gentlemen whose intellectual accomplishments were 
secondary to their family backgrounds and social graces. They knew 
the influential people in the country of their accreditation, were able 
to introduce their distinguished compatriots to them, attempted to 
secure favors from them for their less distinguished fellow citizens, 
and engaged in such irreproachable forms of spying as were considered 
necessary to keep the ranking men of their governments informed of 
developments abroad. Then “just as the United States began to take 
its international position seriously enough to add to its traditional 
consular service a body of career diplomats, the whole foundation of 
arm’s-length capital-city aristocrat-level diplomacy began to crumble 
away.” 

Since World War II official representation abroad has become a great 
deal more than a game of chess with national power and ambition at 
stake; much that goes on is outside ambassadorial and ministerial 
protocol. Only a few years ago Americans avoided entangling alliances; 
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today we have numerous military bases abroad and personnel (with 
dependents) to support the loyalties and the threats they represent. 
Instead of contacting only the politically powerful, our representatives 
now get to know not only those who may dispossess the elite but also 
ordinary villagers with no ambitions at all. Instead of following a 
policy of nonintervention in domestic affairs abroad, we now have 
numerous foreign operations which still assert that policy but belie 
it in their various efforts to change the economy, religion, and social 
life of those host nations still friendly to us. In addition to political 
advisors and reporters our embassy staffs now include agricultural, 
scientific, cultural, labor, and many other attachés representing special 
services. 

In all, today there are over a million and a half Americans living 
abroad and presenting to others an image of their country and its 
purposes. The fact that few of them have been prepared in advance 
to meet this challenge prompted the research that The Overseas Amer- 
icans reports. 

The inquiry sought answers to four main questions: (1) What 
elements in American education contribute to effective job perform- 
ance abroad? (2) To what extent are such elements central to the 
education of prospective candidates for overseas assignments? (3) What 
is now being done to prepare American civilians for overseas service? 
(4) What should schools and employers of overseas personnel do to 
prepare candidates for more effective service? 

The most original and enlightening part of the investigation con- 
sisted of an extensive series of interviews conducted abroad. One part 
of this project entailed the questioning of 244 United States citizens, 
attached to different organizations, living in Mexico, Yugoslavia, 
Ethiopia, Iran, Indonesia, and Japan (at least forty in each) about 
their experiences before and after undertaking their assignments. 
Most of them had lived abroad at least a year, held posts that brought 
them into repeated contact with nationals of their host country, and 
were in the middle- or upper-grade ranks of their employing organiza- 
tions. 

A second part of the overseas investigation took two of the authors 
of the book to the same countries and to India, Brazil, Taiwan, Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and Ghana, where they interviewed other Americans and 
some 200 foreign nationals about their American visitors. In addition, 
in six of the countries they conducted seminars with the wives of over- 
seas employees. 

To the reviewer’s knowledge this is the most systematic and extensive 
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effort made so far to assess the social, educational, and psychological 
characteristics of Americans working voluntarily in foreign countries 
(armed-services personnel are not represented). It gives an inside and 
an outside view of what it means for these Americans to live in an 
alien setting when they are, for the most part, unprepared for the 
experience. The consequences of their poor preparation are not pretty; 
neither are they all ugly. The authors have obviously made an effort 
to be as fair and objective in depicting the situation as their data 
permit. 

The three main civilian groups involved in foreign operations are 
government employees, missionaries, and business men. The nature 
of their involvement and the problems that confront them as advocates 
of special interests are separately and succinctly treated, with emphasis 
upon the changes that have taken place in their perspective within 
the last twenty years. Another section of the book is devoted to an 
analysis of their adaptation—or the lack of it—to life and work over- 
seas, under the headings “Why Americans Leave Home,” “Culture 
Shock,” and “The American Family Abroad.” Anyone who has lived 
in an alien society will recognize the reflection of himself, or others 
he has known, or both, in the attitudes and reactions reported by the 
subjects of this study. He should also be able to appreciate the candid 
analysis of these reactions by the authors, along with the authors’ 
understanding of the motivations underlying the reactions. The third 
section of the examination of overseas data is called ‘““The Elements 
of Effective Performance.” Among these elements are technical skill 
(the ability to do something specific, not just be “helpful”); belief in 
a mission (a conviction of purpose and a sense of achievement); cultural 
empathy (the ability to understand other ways of life than one’s own 
without judging them); a sense for politics (awareness of the political 
implications of one’s actions); and organizational ability (building 
an effective and viable institution in an alien setting). 

While the overseas data were being collected and analyzed, other 
research workers assembled information on training programs for 
foreign-service personnel presently being conducted by private and 
public agencies in the United States. The results of this inquiry are 
presented and evaluated in the penultimate section of the book. This 
is its most critical part, for it is the authors’ conviction that here 
in the training programs lies the cause (and unnecessarily so) of what- 
ever blunders Americans commit overseas. Overseasmanship, they 
believe, can be taught, and it should be done well in advance of 
recruitment. In fact, “the best recruiting system is a training program.” 
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Furthermore, most training should be done by colleges and universities 
despite the fact that there are strong arguments for specialized training 
for specific assignments by the agencies who know the most about the 
requirements of the overseas posts. Indeed, the advantages of a liberal, 
integrated, but definitely foreign-service-oriented curriculum constitute 
a new challenge to the American educational system. Wisdom dictates 
meeting the challenge, for the overseas American is there to stay. 


H. G. BARNETT 


Professor of Anthropology 
University of Oregon 


Structure and Process in Modern Societies. By Talcott Parsons. 

Glencoe: The Free Press, 1960. 344 pp. $6.00. 

This volume is a collection of ten essays, which have appeared— 
or will shortly appear—in periodicals or proceedings of symposia. 
Their collection into one volume provides easy access to the author’s 
elaboration of his systematic theory of social structure, specifically 
his recent analyses of large-scale organizations with specialized func- 
tions. The essays are logical extensions of the work begun with The 
Social System, clarified in Working Papers in the Theory of Action, 
and further developed and extended in Economy and Society. 

The first two essays are concerned with the theory of formal organ- 
izations. Emphasis is given to conceptual development within the 
framework of Parsons’ general theory. For example, the term “organ- 
ization” refers to a functionally differentiated social system oriented 
toward the attainment of a specific goal. The attainment of this goal, 
or the output of the organization, “produces” something which may 
be utilized by another social system, that is, constitutes an input for 
the other system. Within this conceptual frame, and at the expected 
abstract level, an analysis of the interrelationships of organizations 
having various functionally specific goals is carried out. The societal 
value system, which legitimizes the existence and function of all 
organizations, and the internal problems that organizations face be- 
cause of the differential distribution of power arising from their differ- 
ential evaluation, are the pivotal points for the discussion. The 
clearest conceptualization of “power” yet to appear in Parsons’ work 
is provided; this will no doubt be valuable to students interested in 
making the concept operational for research purposes. 
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A lucid analysis of the place of professional and technical personnel 
in the large-scale organization is also included. The emphasis is away 
from the usual line-staff dichotomy. In the context of the hierarchical 
structure of the organization, the analysis examines the interrelation- 
ships among (1) the technical system, where the professional's functions 
are likely to include both technical implementation of the organiza- 
tion’s goal and decision-making, (2) the managerial system, mediating 
between the organization and the community and administering the 
internal affairs of the organization, including the activities of pro- 
fessional persons, and (3) the community system, linking the organiza- 
tion to the public-authority structure and perhaps best exemplified by 
a board of directors. A decided theoretical contribution is made by 
concentrating upon the community system. Parsons does not only 
direct our attention to the hierarchical interrelationships within and 
among organizations; he extends the conceptual system to include 
lateral interrelationships as well, both at the level of internal structure 
and at the level of higher-order or institutional systems. 

Two essays concerned primarily with the structure of the economic 
system of modern industrial societies are empirical applications of 
the conceptual work developed in the first section of the book. The 
economy is viewed as the functional subsystem of a society organized 
around the system problem of adaptation, and the analysis centers 
around the development and institutionalization of contract, property, 
and occupational roles in Western industrial societies, especially the 
United States. Comparisons are made with Soviet Russia, China, and 
with non-Western “underdeveloped” areas. The lack of religious and 
political ideologies that would lead to the correlative development 
of an industrial economy and a political democracy are pointed out, 
and some form of political socialism is posited as virtually certain 
when modern nonindustrial societies move toward an economy modeled 
after the industrial West. 

In his analysis of the characteristics of industrial societies Parsons 
lucidly shows the usefulness of his conceptual formulations in examin- 
ing the lateral interrelationships of societal subsystems and the im- 
plications of this frame of reference for the examination of functionally 
parallel hierarchical structures. Contract, property, and occupation 
in the economic complex are shown as parallel components to leader- 
ship, authority, and regulation in the political complex, and each of 
them is viewed as having been differentiated out from previously 
fused functional systems, as for example, kinship. 

An interesting implication of these two essays should be mentioned. 
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The author's analysis of industrial societies generally, those facets of 
his work which deal comparatively with the United States and Russia 
especially, could easily provide a powerful dialectical argument against 
the Soviet form of socialism, although he undoubtedly did not intend 
it so, and did not elaborate on it. 

Three essays are devoted to a more specific examination of the 
structure of political systems in modern society. The first of these 
presents a welcome clarification of the concept of “authority” and 
distinguishes it from both “legitimation” and “authorization.” The 
three concepts are viewed as lying on different analytic levels. “Legit- 
imation” is a highly general value reference, referring to the actions 
of individuals or organizations and defining in general terms the 
appropriate areas for action. “Authority” refers to the institutionalized 
right to control the actions of members of a social system within the 
relatively narrow area of activity related to attainment of collective 
goals, and “regulation” is authority in public rather than private 
spheres of activity. “Authorization” refers to the delegation of authority 
in particular situations and with reference to particular goals. The 
political system, including the legal process, is analyzed in terms of 
the integrative functions of power and authority in society. 

The other two essays on political structure are directed to an analysis 
of current American social problems: one is a review of C. Wright 
Mills’ The Power Elite, and the other is an analysis of the phenomenon 
of McCarthyism. Parsons, as might be expected, takes sharp issue 
with Mills’ contention that a more or less unified power elite is 
gaining increasing control of the economy, the government, and the 
military organization in the United States. The crucial point of 
difference is over the conceptualization of the term “power”; in oppos- 
ing Mills’ viewpoint, Parsons of necessity sharpens and refines his 
own concept. 

The last three essays in the volume are loosely related to what is 
generally called community organization. One is essentially an eco- 
logical analysis, focusing upon the territorial boundaries of social 
systems and the jurisdictional authority attached to these boundaries. 
Another discusses some of the implications of social change for medical 
education and the organization of medical services, arguing that the 
differentiation and specialization of an industrial society is also mani- 
fest in the medical profession and that large-scale organization may be 
expected to increase in the health area—in a word, collective organ- 
ization of medical practitioners, if not socialized medicine, is a pre- 
dictable outcome. 
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The final paper discusses the religious system of the United States. 
Here Parsons suggests that although certain traditional functions have 
been lost to religious organizations, especially the right of the church 
to intervene in political affairs, organized religion still retains im- 
portant specialized functions, namely, the regulation of the motiva- 
tional commitment of the adult to the values of his society. In this 
function it is similar to the family, although the structure of its formal 
organization is quite different. 

This collection of papers accomplishes at least two important things: 
(1) A number of central concepts not previously dealt with in sufficient 
detail for clarity, as for example, power and authority, are developed 
and explained. (2) Parsons’ theory of formal organizations, an im- 
portant aspect of his general system theory, is elaborated and applied 
in each of the four problem areas of a social system, that is, the 
adaptive, the goal-gratification, the integrative, and the pattern-main- 
tenance areas. The student of organizations who wishes to conduct 
research within this general theoretical orientation will encounter 
the same difficulties he might have had with Parsons’ earlier works: 
considerable effort will be necessary to make the concepts operational; 
no ready-made hypotheses are offered; and it is sometimes difficult 
to get movement into a theoretical framework concerned primarily 
with structure and not with process, although much of the research 
interest in social organization is in the analysis of organizational 
change. Certainly, however, the student of social organization, whether 
he is primarily theorist, researcher, or administrator, will find this 
volume of essays one of the more challenging and thought-provoking 
of the recent publications in this field. 

FRANCES GILLESPIE SCOTT 
Research Sociologist 
Camarillo State Hospital 


Taylorism at Watertown Arsenal: Scientific Management in Action, 
1908-1915. By Hugh G. J. Aitken. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1960. 269 pp. $5.75. 

This well-written historical case study in administration has a 
significance well beyond what one might expect from its title. It will 
interest students of business policy because of the difficulties encount- 
ered in introducing so-called “scientific management,” public admin- 
istration specialists concerned with the problems of military leadership 
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in industrial plants, economic historians interested in the development 
of large-scale management, and specialists in labor, who will find 
the analysis of the great strike of 1911 against scientific management 
of marked interest. The primary sources of material are F. W. Taylor's 
personal papers, the records of the Ordnance Department, and the 
testimony at the Congressional investigation of 1912. 

The author, who has been associated with the Research Center in 
Entrepreneurial History at Harvard, has organized the book felici- 
tously. It deals with the Taylor System of Scientific Management, the 
policies of the Ordnance Department with respect to production in 
its arsenals, the administration and work organization of the Water- 
town Arsenal, the development of the conflict which nobody expected 
or wanted, and the consequences—administrative, political, and 
economic—of the introduction of the Taylor System. In view of the 
nature of the work, the writing is clear and lively, and gives the 
reader some feeling for the drama of the episode. 

At the time, Watertown was one of the five major arsenals of the 
United States and was engaged primarily in the manufacture of 
artillery pieces. It was largely equipped with obsolete machinery and 
had a pattern of craft work geared thereto. Many of the workers were 
members of unions, especially the machinists and molders, and unions 
were regarded with some suspicion by management. The arsenal was 
commanded by Colonel C. B. Wheeler, a well-intentioned and able 
career officer, who was desirous of greatly improving what he regarded 
as the low productivity of his plant. For this purpose Frederick W. 
Taylor, who was then achieving some prominence, was asked to intro- 
duce his system of scientific management. Starting with the machine 
shop, Taylor and his assistants first made job analyses, breaking each 
operation down into its repetitive components, often going so far as 
to make the worker’s leg the unit of measurement. Secondly, each 
operation was timed with a stop watch, the result, when corrected 
by making certain allowances, serving as a basis for a system of 
incentive pay. The author shows that there was much opportunity 
for the use of judgment in deciding just what was the job and what 
was the standard time. The stop watch was to become a hated instru- 
ment. The author notes that Taylor’s approach was entirely a 
mechanical one: no account was taken of psychological, social, and 
political factors. From a modern point of view it was anything but 
administrative science. Nevertheless Taylor himself recognized the 
importance of going slowly and of dealing carefully with the workers 
timed. Actually much of Taylor’s success here as elsewhere was related 
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to the revolution in machine shop work caused by the development 
of high-speed tool steel. The impatience of the management, which 
resulted in an attempt to apply the method to the foundry without 
careful preparation, brought on in 1911 a spontaneous strike, which 
the national unions felt they had to support. This strike in turn led 
to a Congressional investigation and to legislation attempting to ban 
the Taylor system in the arsenals. 

The author shows that Taylor himself did not understand the full 
implication of his method and had no significant answer to the 
problems in labor relations so created except to go slowly. The study 
points up very well the weakness of mechanical types of scientific 
management. Thus the book is a valuable contribution to the literature 
on the history of administrative science. 

Joun G. B. Hutcnins 
Professor of Business History 
Cornell University 
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Arbitration in the British Civil Service. S. J. Frankel. Public 
Administration, 38 (Autumn 1960), 197-211. Available from the 
Director, Royal Institute of Public Administration, Haldane House, 
76A New Cavendish St., London, W.l, Eng. Single copy, $1.25. 
The nature and disposition of more than 600 cases which have been 

brought before the Civil Service Arbitration Tribunal since its estab- 

lishment in 1925 are reviewed. “Looking back over thirty-five years it is 
clear that arbitration has made a decisive contribution to the develop- 
ment of reasonable and harmonious staff relations.” 


Capital Budgeting in Philadelphia: A Study of Long-Range Planning. 
William H. Brown, Jr. and Charles E. Gilbert. The American 
Political Science Review, 54 (1960), 659-668. Available from the 
Executive Director, the American Political Science Association, 1726 
Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Single copy, $3.75. 
Findings bearing upon the role of long-range planning, primarily 

in metropolitan government are presented. A marked lack of stability 

was found in capital programming in Philadelphia, and the authors 
analyze the roles of various public agencies as they bear on this. 


The Career Business Executive as a Definitive Occupational Type. 
Harold Gene Hubbard. Ph.D. dissertation, University of Southern 
California, 1960. 191 pp. Available on microfilm from University 


Microfilms, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. $2.50. 

Career mobility, satisfaction, goals, personal values, recruitment 
patterns, and generational mobility of 102 executives were analyzed. 
The hypotheses that business executives represented an indeterminate 
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occupational type and that there were intraoccupational variations 
within the occupation of business executive were not borne out by 
the findings. 


A Checklist for the Organization, Operation and Evaluation of a 
Company Library. Eva Lou Fisher. New York, 1960. 64 pp. 
Available from Special Libraries Association, 31 E. 10th St., New 
York 3, N.Y. $2.00. 

Suggestions are offered for starting a new library or evaluating one 
already in operation. Included is a discussion of general problems of 
administration, with specific reference to acquisitions, archives, budget, 
circulation, handling classified materials, space, staff manuals, and 
reports of operations. There is also a selected bibliography. 


Comparative Public Administration: A Selective Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy. Ferrel Heady and Sybil L. Stokes. Ann Arbor, 1960. 
98 pp. Second edition. Available from the Institute of Public 
Administration, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. $3.00. 


Selections, mostly in English, are centered around (1) the general 
area of public and comparative administration; (2) the development 
and major characteristics of some major modern bureaucracies, in- 
cluding the United States, the British Commonwealth, the Communist 
countries, Southeast Asia, the Middle East, and Latin America; (3) 
administrative organization and relationships; (4) personnel manage- 
ment; (5) fiscal administration; and (6) administrative law, responsi- 
bility, and control. 


Creativity and the Individual. Morris I. Stein and Shirley J. Heinze. 
Glencoe, 1950. 428 pp. Available from the Free Press, Glencoe, 
Til. $10.00. 


Over 300 articles and books, drawn primarily from the fields of 
psychology and psychiatry, are summarized. Special attention is given 
to accounts of research studies in creativity. One section covers the 
criteria of creativity and the creative processes in art, mathematics, 
music, poetry, science, and serendipity patterns. The other treats the 
relationship between creativity and such factors as heredity, age, 
religion, and personality characteristics. 


The Effects of Attitudes on Perception of Organizational Goals. Victor 
H. Vroom. Human Relations, 13 (1960), 229-240. Available from 
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Robert Brunner Inc., 63 4th Ave., New York 3, N.Y. Single copy, 

$2.25. 

Findings show that people who have a positive attitude toward the 
organization tend to see a high degree of similarity between their own 
values and goals and those of the organization to which they belong. 
Negative attitudes are correlated with a perception of greater differ- 
ences between individual and organizational goals. These relationships, 
however, were found to vary slightly, depending on the substantive 
content of different organizational goals. 


Games, Decisions and Industrial Organization. Martin Shubik. Man- 
agement Science, 6 (1960), 455-474. Available from Harold H. 
Caudet, Business Manager, P.O. Box 273, Pleasantville, N.Y. Single 
copy, $2.50. 

This article surveys the relationship between the problem areas 
investigated by means of game theory and the study of industrial 
organization. Several examples are provided to illustrate the nature 
and relevance of work on (1) two-person constant-sum games; (2) the 
extensive form of a game; (3) theories of solution for n-person games; 
(4) theories of solution for games against nature; and (5) theories of 
solution for dynamic games. 


High-Level Manpower in Overseas Subsidiaries. John C. Shearer. 
Princeton, 1960. 161 pp. Available from the Industrial Relations 
Section, Department of Economics, Princeton University, Princeton, 
N.J. $3.00. 


The policies, practices, investments, and experiences of twenty-three 
firms in their development and utilization of domestic (nationals of 
the host country) and imported (non-nationals) workers in subsidiaries 
in Mexico and Brazil are explored. Included are discussions of (1) 
relationships between subsidiaries and parent companies; (2) reliance 
on overseas Americans; (3) differentials in costs between domestic and 
imported manpower; and (4) institutional frictions that seem to account 
for the over-all findings. 


How Aspiring Managers Promote Their Own Careers. William R. 
Dill, Thomas L. Hilton, and Walter R. Reitman. California Man- 
agement Review, 2 (Summer 1960), 9-15. Available from the 
California Management Review, Graduate School of Business Ad- 
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ministration, University of California, Los Angeles 24, Calif. Single 
copy, $2.00. 

The strategy of the “game” that the young executive plays with his 
company is seen as the deciding factor in his advancement. Other 
executives who have similar backgrounds and education but fail to 
play the game properly end up in a stalemate. 


Human Organization Research. Ed. by Richard N. Adams and Jack 
J. Preiss. Homewood, 1960. 456 pp. Available from the Dorsey 
Press, Inc., Homewood, Ill. $6.95. 


One important, often overlooked problem of social science is the 
relationship between researcher and the researched. The first half of 
this book deals with problems including internal research-group rela- 
tions, researcher behavior, informant behavior, etc. In the second 
half, field-research techniques are presented in their relation to in- 
vestigators troubled by problems of technique, of specialization, and 
of insularity in their own training. 


Human Relations and Modern Management. Ed. by E. M. Hugh- 
Jones. Chicago, 1960. 256 pp. Available from Quadrangle Books, 
Inc., 119 West Lake Street, Chicago 1, Ill. $6.00. 


Against a background of management theory and a study of the 
factory as a social system, human relations and management are 
considered at a series of levels, from the shop floor to the board room. 
Managerial problems relating to size are also considered, and the study 
ends with a consideration of management functions. 


Humanistic Education for Business Executives. Morse Peckham. 
Philadelphia, 1960. 148 pp. Available from the University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 3436 Walnut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. $4.50. 


An historical record of a humanities program set up for executives 
of the Bell Telephone Company of Pennsylvania, this essay deals with 
problems inherent in such a program, discusses the achievements of 
this particular one, and presents the course outline which was followed. 


Industrial Man: The Relation of Status to Experience, Perception, 
and Value. Alex Inkeles. The American Journal of Sociology, 66 
(1960), 1-31. Available from the University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. Single copy, $1.75. 
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Values, perceptions, and life experiences are related to the role 
and status positions which individuals hold in the social structure of 
a society. Data collected from a wide variety of sources, though some- 
times fragmentary and weak, show a consistent enough pattern to 
tentatively substantiate this hypothesis. 


Industrial Planning in Hungary. G. F. Ray. Scottish Journal of 
Political Economy, 7 (1960), 134-146. Available from Messrs. Oliver 
and Boyd, Tweeddale Court, Edinburgh, Scot. Single copy, $1.50. 
Between 1945 and 1956 excessive concentration on heavy industry 

contributed little to Hungary’s balance-of-payments problem. This 

and other problems are found to be the dysfunctional consequences 
of the highly centralized system of industrial planning in Hungary 
during these years. 


Management Organization and the Computer. Ed. by George P. 
Shultz and Thomas L. Whisler. Glencoe, 1960. 257 pp. Available 
from the Free Press, Glencoe, Ill. $7.50. 

These papers center on the impact of computers on management 
and management development, which, in turn, affect the use of the new 
techniques. Part of the book is given over to five case studies of business 


organizations which have introduced the use of computers. 


Modern Management of Enterprises. Henry K. Junckerstorff. The 
Hague, 1960. 82 pp. Available from Martinus Nijhoff, Publisher, 
9 Lange Voorhout, P.O.B. 269, The Hague, Neth. $1.65. 


Drawing on materials from France, Britain, Germany, Italy, and the 
United States, the author assesses the current state of management 
science in the major Western countries. In the light of the free world’s 
economic co-operation and drive to open up new markets, he finds 
“an urgent need for the international development of scientific man- 
agement.” 


The New Science of Management Decision. Herbert A. Simon. New 
York, 1960. 50 pp. Available from Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York 16, N.Y. $2.50. 

The extension of electronic devices to the control of judgment as 
well as to routine operations in decision-making is briefly outlined. 

Also considered are current scientific developments in automating 
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nonrepetitive types of decisions and some of the organizational and 
social implications of these emerging technical developments. 


Operations Research. Robert Dorfman. The American Economic 
Review, 50 (1960), 575-623. Available from James Washington 
Bell, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. Single copy, $1.50. 


The field of operations research, including standard mathematical 
models such as linear programming, information theory, inventory 
control, queuing, and gaming, is briefly reviewed. Qualitative problems 
are detailed. “Operations research is best adapted to dealing with 
routing, semitechnical, quantifiable problems.” 


Policy-Decision and Organization Theory. Nicholas G. Nicolaidis. 
Doctor of Public Administration dissertation, University of Southern 
California, School of Public Administration, 1960. Available on 
microfilm from University Microfilms, Inc., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
$2.50. 

This analysis of more than 300 decisions, drawn mostly from govern- 
ment organizations, reveals that almost all of them were products of 
reasoning and deliberation but that the foundations of this reasoning 
were based on different patterns and methods from those prescribed 
by classical decision theory. The study documents the concept of 
administrative rationality which seems to seek not an optimum goal 
but the best average in terms of workability among proposed solutions. 


The Politics of Local Government in Greater London. L. J. Sharpe. 
Public Administration, 38 (1960), 157-172. Available from the 
Royal Institute of Public Administration, Haldane House, 76A New 
Cavendish St., London, W.1., Eng. Single copy, $1.25. 


Party dominance of local governments in the Greater London area 
is closely related to the social-class composition of the electorate in 
the various governmental units. Middle-class predominance produces 
councils dominated by the Conservative Party, whereas working-class 
enclaves produce councils with large Socialist majorities. Some con- 
clusions are drawn for local government reform. 


The Prestdent Makes a Decision: A Study of Dixon-Yates. Jason L. 
Finkle. (Michigan Governmental Studies No. 39.) Ann Arbor, 
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1960. 204 pp. Available from the Institute of Public Administra- 
tion, the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. $3.50. 


Eisenhower's decision to have the Atomic Energy Commission con- 
tract with the Dixon-Yates combine to provide private power to the 
TVA is studied as a case in Presidential decision making. Institutions 
and personalities are analyzed in an attempt to weigh factors influenc- 
ing the outcome. The relevance of the findings to general decision- 
making theory is detailed. 


Psychologists in Administration (A Symposium). Personnel Psychol- 
ogy, 13 (Autumn 1960), 261-300. Available from Personnel Psychol- 
ogy, Inc., P.O. Box 6965, College Station, Durham, N.C. Single 
copy, $2.50. 

Four short papers assess factors influencing organization and admin- 
istrative effectiveness. Productivity, job satisfaction, and the relation- 
ships between leadership style and work patterns are treated. 


Research Needs in Industrial Relations. K. F. Walker. Nedlands, 
Western Australia, 1960. 110 pp. Available from the University 
of Western Australia Press, Nedlands, W. A. $0.75. 


Although it concentrates on the state of industrial-relations research 
and findings in Australia, this study makes use of the theoretical models 
developed by J. T. Dunlop to organize and survey the general state of 
the field. Suggestions are made for areas needing further research. Two 
appendices present papers on Australian trade unions and the labor 
movement and a lengthy bibliography cites works on Australian 
industrial relations. 


Social Implications of Industrialization in Africa South of the Sahara. 
Michael Banton. Jnformation, 25 (1960), 1-6. Available from the 
International Research Office on Social Implications of Techno- 
logical Change, Maison de l’Unesco, Annexe 6, rue Franklin, Paris 
16, Fr. No price given for single copy. 

A list of hypotheses on the implications of industrialization are 
presented. Some of these state purely empirical relations, while others 
trace out the implications of a particular methodological approach, 
that is, the concept of society as a network of statuses. 


Social Knowledge in Medicine (A Symposium). Journal of Health 
and Human Behavior, 1 (Spring 1960), 2-55. Available from the 
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Editors, Journal of Health and Human Behavior, Texas Christian 

University, Fort Worth 29, Tex. No price given for single copy. 

These papers center around two considerations: (1) the need for 
social knowledge in medicine and (2) certain aspects of training for 
social knowledge in medicine. The first group treats socioeconomic 
factors related to health and illness, and the second comprises the role 
of the social scientist in medical schools and public health programs. 


Social Status and Leadership: The Case of the School Executive. 
Melvin Seeman. (Educational Research Monograph No. 35, Ohio 
State University,) Columbus 1960. 156 pp. Available from the 
College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus, 10, Ohio. 
$4.00. 


More than seventy school executives were studied for the relationship 
between their leadership style in the formal organization and their 
perception of the place which they hold in the community and the 
culture. Leadership ideology, effectiveness, and status are considered, 
and an extended appendix on methodology is included. 


A Sociologist Looks at Motivation. David L. Sills. (Bureau of Ap- 
plied Social Research Reprint No. 298.) New York, 1960. 23 pp. 
Available from the Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia 
University, 605 West 115th St., New York 25, N.Y. Single copies 
are free. 

This is a review of the factors which seem to explain why volunteers 
become members of voluntary associations. Reason analysis is the 
technique used in the study. Implications of the findings are offered 
as clues to recruitment and utilization of volunteers. 


The Structure of Competition for Office in the American States. 
Joseph A. Schlesinger. Behavioral Science, 5 (1960), 197-210. A- 
vailable from Behavioral Science, Mental Health Research Institute, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Single copy, $1.75. 


Using electoral data for all the states between 1914 and 1958, two 
measures, the extent of division of control of offices between parties 
and the rate of alternation of control of offices, are used to plot the 
composite competitive political framework for each state. The findings 
suggest that this structure affects party organization, leadership recruit- 
ment, and the chances for political success within each state. 
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The Struggle for British Aluminium. Stephen Hatch and Michael 
Fores. The Political Quarterly, 31 (1960), 477-487. Available 
from Stevens & Sons Ltd., 11 New Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4, 
Eng. Single copy, $1.20. 

Describing the groups and personalities involved in the recent 
struggle for control of the British Aluminium Company, the authors 
find evidence that important economic decisions are being made with 
an eye to “maintaining the power and prestige” of a narrow social 
class. 


Voting Research and the Businessman in Politics. Ann Arbor, 1960. 
39 pp. Available from the Foundation for Research on Human 
Behavior, 1141 E. Catherine St., P.O. Box 1261, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
$3.00. 


Developed from a seminar attended by representatives of business 
and industry with well-known social scientists acting as discussion 
leaders, this report reviews the findings of contemporary election 
studies. This includes a survey of the influence of organized labor, 
religious, racial, and nationality groups on voting, the nature of party 
loyalties, and the political effects of inflation, unemployment, and 
other economic issues. 
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